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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
MonTHLY REVIEW signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


How to Mitigate the Next Slump. 
By Lionel Robbins 


I 


F we take the summer of 1932 as the turning point, it is 
now getting on for five years since the bottom of the last 
depression. And although there is yet no reason to expect 

a severe break in the present run of prosperity, prudent 
men are beginning to ask themselves how long the good times 
will last and whether it is not possible to take action now which 
will mitigate the severity of the next depression when it comes. 
It is to the examination of certain aspects of this latter question 
that the present paper is directed. The title has been chosen 
very deliberately: I think it may be possible to mitigate 
depressions: I do not believe that, in the present state of 
knowledge, it is possible altogether to eliminate them. The 
scope of the discussion, too, has been deliberately limited to 
certain financial problems. On the stabilising effect of general 
measures for the revival of international trade and investment 
I have argued before in this journal. 


II 


It has long been a maxim of prudence that, to avert a slump, 
it is necessary to avert the boom. [If this is to be interpreted 
as implying that recovery must never be allowed to develop, 
there are doubtless many who would take exception to it. But 
if it means merely that it is desirable not to let recovery get 
out of hand, then surely it must be generally acceptable. Itis 
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a problem on which there is as yet no general agreement, 
whether recovery of any kind can be generated without at least 
some misdirection of investment which may be disadvantageous 
later on; and there would certainly be many views on the 
question at what precise point these mistakes became seriously 
important. But there can surely be little disagreement that, 
when a point has been reached at which prices begin to rise 
rapidly and shortages of labour and raw material are prevalent, 
the time is certainly due for the expansive process to be 
restrained. Only when the system is in a state of collapse and 
when idle capacity and idle labour abound, can a general 
expansion of credit be regarded with comparative equanimity. 

Now this means quite definitely that, once this point has 
been reached, a continuance of the régime of cheap money 
which has accompanied the previous depression is dangerous. 
If money is kept cheap by deliberate manipulation in the face 
of a rising investment demand and rising costs and money 
incomes, then mal-investment of the kind which sooner or later 
leads to a bad crash is deliberately encouraged. There is no need 
to be a fanatical adherent of any particular brand of trade 
cycle theory to believe this. There is no need to believe that 
all depressions necessarily come the same way. It is only 
necessary to recognise what has always happened in the past 
when such conditions have been present. The collapse of a 
boom of this kind has always been followed by depression. If 
such a collapse is to be avoided, the régime of cheap money 
must not be artificially prolonged. A point comes when the 
rate of interest must be allowed to rise: to foster the idea that 
money can remain indefinitely cheap is to do a bad service to 
stability. And there is much to be said for the belief that a 
small rise early will cause less disturbance and difficulty than 
the much greater rise which is necessary later on, if inflationary 
conditions develop. 


III 


I hope that what I have just said will make it quite clear 
that Iam no friend of the view which holds that we can dispense 
with the use of the discount rate as an instrument of stabilisa- 
tion. In my judgment it is an indispensable instrument, an 
instrument which we must at all times be prepared to use 
with speed and vigour if the circumstances appear to call for 
such action. I think that cheap money conditions which are 
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prolonged beyond the period when investment is naturally 
stagnant, are likely to breed bad investments. And I think 
that at the present time we should be prepared to see money 
rates rise rather than permit a further expansion. 

Nevertheless, I think that those who attribute all the 
difficulties of our present position to a failure on the part of 
the authorities to bring the period of cheap money to an end 
at a much earlier date, scarcely do justice to the complexities 
of the situation. There is a sense in which they are right. We 
should have been in a more balanced condition now if recovery 
had taken place at a higher level of money rates. But it is not 
a sense which would have justified severe measures of con- 
traction earlier on. Let me try to explain what I mean. 

The extreme cheapness of money in London in the last 
four years has not been due to any one simple cause. It has 
been due partly to operations which were thought necessary 
in order to carry through the conversions. It has been due 
partly to the inflow of foreign funds. It has been due partly 
to the shrinkage of foreign trade and investment. 

Now in so far as the cheapness of money was due to the 
exigencies of the policy of conversion, it is no doubt legitimate 
to describe it as artificial. It has long been clear to those who 
took a long view that, both here and in America, the expansion 
of credit of the early years of this decade had provided the basis 
for a general expansion which might prove eventually difficult 
to control. But to attribute the peculiar conditions of the 
market only to this factor is to get things quite out of perspective. 
The stoppage of foreign investment, the shrinkage of inter- 
national trade and the inflow of funds to London are factors 
quite as important. And, if we have regard to these factors, 
we must see that it was almost inevitable that money should 
have been unusually cheap during this period. While such 


conditions persisted and while the activity of the home market | 
had not passed the point which, at an earlier stage, could have | 
been regarded as normal, it was inevitable that the rate which | 


equated the demand for loanable funds with the supply coming 
forward should have been abnormally low. 

If this was so, then surely it would have been demanding a 
totally wrong policy to urge that credit should be generally 
contracted. here may have been much to be said for 
a little deflation of the gilt-edged market : certainly there 
was everything to be said for the utmost support necessary 
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to prevent a further fall in the sterling exchanges. But, for 
the greater part of the period we are discussing, there can be 
no doubt that to raise rates generally would have involved a 
thorough-going policy of contraction. And that would have been 
inappropriate. The right policy surely was to extend the so-called 
principles of expansionism to the field of international trade and 
investment, to take measures which, by producing revival in 
the foreign sphere, would cause rates naturally to harden and 
so bring the market under control—not to contract the supply 
of credit but to produce a larger and a better balanced demand. 
We may blame the British authorities for their great timidity 
in this respect. We may urge that if they had shown greater 
initiative in restoring healthy conditions for international trade 
and investment, many of the present difficulties of the world, 
both economic and political, would never have developed. 
But to urge that at that time, in the absence of such measures, 
a higher level of rates was appropriate is, in my judgment, 
gravely to over-simplify the position. 

But this period has now passed. The cheap money has 
taken effect. Investment has increased. Recovery has set in 
elsewhere. And on top of all this there has been launched in 
many countries vast programmes of public spending for 
rearmament. Prices are rising. In many parts of the system, 
the machine is working to capacity. These things are a danger 
signal. If, in such circumstances, the attempt is made to 
keep rates down, we are asking for trouble. It is highly 
improbable that long-term rates can be prevented from 
hardening. But the situation in the short-loan market is so 
abnormal that much slack may still run out before rates here 
come into line. How exactly to deal with this is a technical 
problem, the solution to which must necessarily change from 
moment to moment. But the principle is clear. If the boom 
is not to get out of hand, there must be no more credit expansion. 
Increased investment demand from whatever quarter must be 
met out of increased saving. If not, then rates must rise. 
This may mean not merely passive acquiescence in a changed 
situation, but also, in the short-term market at least, an active 
policy to keep the effective supply of credit from increasing. 


IV 


_ . No matter how resolutely we attempt to curb the boom 
it is unlikely that we shall succeed in producing a state of 
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affairs in which prosperity lasts for ever. To believe that this 
can be done is to live in a fool’s paradise. The question 
therefore arises whether there are not other measures which 
may be prepared against the day when bad times come. We 
may well believe that the break is the consequence of mistakes 
made earlier on which have to be rectified. We may believe 
that, after a certain point, attempts to prevent it coming only 
serve to make things worse. But we should surely welcome 
any measure which, without giving rise to further maladjust- 
ment, would mitigate that secondary deflation which, following 
on the first liquidation, turns many sound positions into 
bad ones. 

Now if such measures are to be not merely panic expedients, 
but measures designed with a view to healthy long-run 
development, we can lay down certain broad criteria which it 
is essential that they should satisfy. It is necessary that they 
should do nothing to disturb confidence : deflation is 
essentially a product of shaken confidence, and emergency 
measures which disturb confidence still further do more harm 
than they do good. It is necessary that they should be properly 
timed: if they come too soon they may merely stave off 
necessary liquidations and so prolong the agony: if they come 
too late they serve merely to stoke up a boom which has already 
started—as with the public expenditure on armaments at 
present. It is necessary that they should not figure so large 
in the expectations of business men that they actually become 
the mainspring of recovery: if they do there is danger that 
when they cease depression will once more begin—again we 
may draw a moral from the rearmament expenditure. 

Such criteria, it is clear, go far to condemn the shock 
tactics which it was so fashionable to urge at the bottom of the 
last depression. The proposals for grandiose borrowing for 
ad hoc public works, which were put forward in various quarters, 
had much to commend them to the unreflecting ; to oppose 
them was to court much unpopularity and misunderstanding. 
But, judged by these tests, they fail. They would have affected 
confidence at a time when the utmost stability was necessary if 
the conversion operations were to go through successfully. 
They would have come into operation at the wrong time. I 
public works of this kind are not to be incredibly wasteful, they 
may take anything up to one or two years to prepare: they 
would therefore have come into operation just when the forces 
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of recovery were fully in motion, and they would have produced 
a distorting effect on business expectations. Like the armament 
expenditure, which in many countries took their place, they 
would have tended to become “ the recovery,” and the pro- 
longation of the boom would ‘have been contingent on their 
further continuance—to the infinite disorder of the whole 
system of public finances. If those who urged this sort of thing 
still desire recovery @ la Hitler, they should say so. The 
thing has been tried out elsewhere and it does not seem that 
our position here is in any way inferior for its absence. 


But to condemn ill-considered policies of this sort, is not 
to rule out all measures of counter-cyclical public investment— 
useful as it may be for propagandist purposes to suggest that 
it does. During the last depression it was very easy for the 
exponents of any project for wasting public money to pose as 
the only stabilisers and to represent the sceptics as “ sadistic 
deflationists.” For the fact is that, once a slump has begun, 
to start planning counter-cyclical measures is to lock the stable 
door when the horse has bolted ; almost every measure which is 
conceivable is subject to grave disadvantages. But this is not 
to say that there are no measures which can be effective if 
planned sufficiently far in advance. Indeed, there is reason 
to suppose that there exists ready to hand the means for carry- 
ing out a policy which, without wasteful expenditure or enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of governmental economic activity, might 
exercise a valuable damping influence. 


In the modern world a substantial proportion of the total 
annual investment is constituted by investment by central and 
local government authorities. Opinions may differ as to the 
desirability of certain items of such expenditure. But on the 
necessity for some government expenditure on roads, bridges, 
drainage, civic buildings and such-like developments, there 
can be no question. If such things are not done by govern- 
ments, they will not be done at all or they will be done very 
badly. For better or worse, therefore, we are confronted with a 
situation in which the proportionate importance of government 
expenditure is considerable. 

Now, other things being equal, it is good business to 
borrow when rates of interest are easy and the prices of materials 
and services are low. We, therefore, make no unorthodox 
demand when we ask that policy should be directed to securing 
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that, so far as is convenient, public investment of this sort 
should be planned so as to be slack during times of boom and 
more active during times of slump. If, during times of boom, 


public authorities were to slacken their borrowing, and if, | 


during times of slump, they were to speed it up, there would 
develop a rhythm of activity which might do much to counter- 
balance the ups and downs of private investment. No doubt 
we should not claim too much for such a policy. It is not always 
possible to space out public expenditure in this way. It would 
be very foolish, for instance, in the interests of stabilisation, to 
on the building of an urgently-needed fever hospital. 

here is probably much public expenditure of the type of which 
this is an instance. But there does seem a margin within which 
more deliberate spacing is possible, and it seems thoroughly 
desirable that an attempt should be made to take advantage of 
its existence. During time of boom, central governments, and 
still more local government authorities, should be postponing 
avoidable development expenditure and preparing plans for 
setting such expenditure in motion when the bad times come 
again. 

Such policy will always be useful. At the present time 
it is perhaps more needed than usual. At the present time 
we are entering on a boom which has been, as it were, super- 
imposed on a boom. We are committed to additional public 
expenditure just at a moment when, on any theory of the trade 
cycle, additional public expenditure is most inappropriate. 
The resources of the capital market are already beginning to be 
extended. When the full impact of rearmament expenditure 
is felt they are likely to be strained. At the same time, the 
direction given to industry by the demand for war materials is 
bound to lead to developments which will be unprofitable 
when the present demand has passed. In such circumstances 
the policy here advocated would serve a double purpose. By 


damping down public expenditure on things other than | 


armaments, it would ease the strain on the capital market and 
diminish the temptation to resort to unsound methods of 
finance. By deferring such expenditure till the time of 
depression, it would prepare a store of sound projects of 
development which could take up some of the deflationary 
slack in the capital markets when private investment holds back. 
There is certainly nothing very risky about such a policy. It 1s 
the very minimum of common prudence. 
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But are we doing anything about it? The policy is not 
new. It was first propounded, if I am not mistaken, some 
years before the war, by Professor Bowley in his evidence before 
the Poor Law Commission. And despite much diversion of 
opinion about other policies with which it has often been 
confused, it has had the steady support of the great majority 
of expert opinion ever since. Yet I doubt very much whether 
there has ever been any very serious attempt to carry out 
this type of planning. In fact, I doubt whether there even 
exists the machinery whereby the local authorities, whose 
actions are, of course, pivotal in this rnatter, can be systemati- 
cally kept in step. Certainly if there does, the results are not 
very conspicuous. Any day at the present time one may open 
one’s newspaper to discover it recorded with obvious appro- 
bation how this or that local authority has just approved a new 
programme of borrowing for projects “ left over from the last 
slump.” But this is exactly what they ought not to be doing. 
They ought to be closing down borrowing and preparing 
projects for the slump which is to come. Is it so remarkable 
that some of us are still somewhat sceptical of the capacity of 
governments to plan in the sphere at present occupied by 
private business, when they seem so lamentably unable to 
plan in a sphere where only governments can do anything ? 


V 


We have seen already that it is a cardinal maxim of success- 
ful crisis policy that nothing should be done which is disturbing 
to public confidence. It follows, therefore, that it is funda- 
mental that the budget should be properly balanced. This 
may sound very old-fashioned in a world of New Deals, of 
mounting public indebtedness and of a general belief that what 
is prudent in the conduct of ordinary business has no relevance 
to the conduct of government. In fact, however, nothing that 
has happened in recent years has done anything to discredit 
the rule that, for business to be healthy, there must be confidence 
in the solvency of governments. Prudent borrowing for 
essential public investment may, as we have seen, be a 
valuable means for combating deflation. But a budget which 
is seriously unbalanced may easily mar its practicability. 

But budgetary equilibrium does not just happen. It is 
something that must be deliberately planned. And in times 
of depression, as we have seen abundantly recently, it is often 
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peculiarly difficult to achieve. There is a tendency for certain 
sorts of revenue to decline and a tendency for certain sorts of 
expenditure to increase. 


These tendencies are particularly obvious in the sphere 
of unemployment relief. Most states nowadays make some 
provision for the relief of unemployment. But when trade is bad 
the amount to be relieved increases. At the same time, under the 
systems of financing such relief now very often in vogue, 
contributions tend to fall off. Unless special provision is 
made, there is an automatic tendency towards an unbalancing 
of the public accounts, just at those times when, for the sake of 
business confidence, it is most desirable that the public accounts 
should be balanced. Yet, if the scale of relief is not excessive, 
to solve the problem by the reduction of relief is to frustrate 
the purpose for which it is instituted. 


For this reason it seems desirable to make provision against 
the deficits of depression by building up reserves in times of 
prosperity. The finances of relief should be so arranged that 
in times of rising revenue and falling expenditure there arise 
surpluses at least equal to the deficits which are to be expected 
in times of falling revenue and rising expenditure. The good 
times should pay for the bad. 


All this is the veriest platitude of traditional financial 
orthodoxy. And, although sound policy is never very popular, 
there is reason to suppose that, at present at any rate, public 
opinion is not unfavourable to such developments. It is well 
known that, since the recent reforms, an attempt is being made 
to run the British Unemployment Insurance Funds on these 
lines. It is not impossible to conceive an extension of the 
principle to certain other forms of public relief. 


Unfortunately this does not altogether solve our problem, 
at any rate so far as trade cycle policy is concerned. The 
policy of accumulating a surplus in time of boom and using it 
in time of depression may be a solution of the budgetary 
problem. But it does not necessarily exercise a stabilising 
effect on business. Indeed, it may work in the opposite 
direction. It may accentuate the boom and intensify the 
slump. If the surplus which has accumulated in time of 
boom is invested in bills and securities, that tends to keep 
interest rates down and so to exaggerate the upswing. If to 
realise this surplus in time of depression these bills and 
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securities are thrown on the market, that tends to keep interest 
rates up and so to make the downswing deeper. 

Here, then, we have a substantial problem. If we do not 
accumulate a reserve but instead allow the budget to become 
unbalanced during depression, we run the risk of disturbing 
confidence. If we do accumulate reserves in the boom and 
then realise our investments in the slump, we run the risk of 
disturbing rates of interest. Is there no way of escape from 
this dilemma? I think a way can be suggested. 

The root of the difficulty, as we have seen, lies not in the 
accumulation of a reserve but in the method of investing and 
realising it. If, instead of investing the surplus as it accrued, 
it was hoarded in some appropriate form, the effect would be 
quite different. As the reserve was accumulated, there would 
be a tendency to a contraction of spending; as it was spent, 
a tendency to expansion. 

But is not this just the type of influence for which we have 
been searching in this article? In times of boom it is desirable 
that there should exist influences damping down the expansion. 
In times of depression it is desirable that there should be 
influences arresting the contraction. If public relief funds were 
managed on the financial principles we have already indicated ; 
and if, instead of being invested, they were hoarded in some 
form or other, then, not only would they satisfy the canons of 
financial prudence, they would also play some part in the 
stabilisation of business. As the boom increased, so, auto- 
matically, money would be hoarded. As the depression 
deepened, so, automatically, hoarded money would be paid out. 
There would be some loss of interest, it is true. But, if the 
stabilisation were at all extensive, this loss would be more than 
offset in the long run. 

_ In recent years the advocates of emergency borrowing in 
times of depression have sometimes sought to justify their 
policy by appeal to Bagehot’s rule to pay out freely in time of 
crisis. The analogy is plausible. But it breaks down in an 
important particular. Bagehot’s rule assumes the existence of 
areserve ; it does not advocate the progressive creation of public 
debt. Is it not possible that, by using the mechanism of public 
relief in the manner which has been suggested, we may employ 
a method which may more justifiably claim the authority of 
Bagehot—a method which, within the limits of financial 
orthodoxy, will give us all the advantages claimed for the 
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method of emergency borrowing without the obvious dangers 
which the advocates of such methods so persistently overlook ? 

I put the suggestion in the form of a question. For the 
details of the problem are intricate; and it is most unlikely 
that I have perceived all the snags and the difficulties. I have 
purposely refrained from discussing the question in what forms 
the reserves should be hoarded; in gold, in deposits at the 
central bank or in deposits with other institutions. For this 
is a highly technical question whose solution must depend 
on detailed considerations of time and place. It may be that 
it can be shown that there are overwhelming difficulties here. 
It may be, too, that it could be shown that, in circumstances 
which are probable, the saving by way of stabilising influence 
would be less than the loss of interest on investments. On 
none of these matters would I pretend to any position of 
certainty. Nor would I claim for the proposal that it would 
necessarily do very much. This is not another cure-all. But 
we are not yet so well equipped with safe methods of mitigating 
depression that we can afford to neglect to examine any new 
opportunity that presents itself. It is because this particular 
opportunity, which exists ready to hand in our present 
institutional mechanism, has not yet received as much discus- 
sion as might have been expected, that I venture to draw 
attention to it. 

LIONEL ROBBINS, 

April, 1937. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Budget.—This year’s Budget began by conforming 
to previous expectation, but ended with a surprise. The 
immediate problem before the Chancellor is shown in the 
following table, giving estimated revenue and expenditure, 
compared with the previous year’s actual results :— 

1936-37 1937-38 





Actual Estimates 
Results 
£ millions. £ millions. 
Ordinary Revenue a _— 797°3 848-0 
Ordinary Expenditure (including New 
Sinking Fund) ... ...  ... «=~ 8029 862-9 
Deficit eis a ; _ inn —5:6 —14:9 


The estimated ordinary expenditure for 1937-38 excluded 
the £80 millions of defence loans which the Government 
had already announced would be raised during the financial 
year 1937-38. In comparing revenue and expenditure for 
the two years, it must also be remembered that in 1937-38 
Road Fund revenue and expenditure, amounting to £30 millions 
in round figures, is being incorporated in the general budget. 
This explains part of the increase in the 1937-38 figures. The 
remainder is due to the buoyancy of the revenue on the one 
hand, arising from the further progress of trade recovery; and, 
on the other hand, to the increased cost of rearmament and 
to a provision of £10 millions for supplementary civil estimates, 
= for the special areas and for purposes ancillary to 
efence. 

The Chancellor thus had to meet a deficit of £149 
millions. He began by explaining certain very minor changes 
in taxation, partly designed to check evasion, and then 
announced the generally anticipated increase in the standard 
tate of income tax from 4s. 9d. to 5s. in the £. This, he stated, 
should yield him £13 millions in 1937-38, reducing the deficit 


} toa mere {1-9 million. In view of the rising trend of the 
| cost of living, he refrained from making any further additions 





to indirect taxation, and indeed at this stage of his speech 
he appeared to have practically balanced the Budget. 

There was more to come. He reminded the House that 
the proposed 1937-38 defence loans of £80 millions represented 
the full year’s quota of the total borrowings of £400 millions, 
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to be spread over five years. Rearmament expenditure, 
however, was not yet at its peak, but would be very much 
heavier during the next two or three years. He must, therefore, 
find new revenue, and he had sought for “* some device capable 
of growth in itself, but easily adjustable.” He then launched 
upon the House his new tax upon business profits, described 
as the National Defence Contribution. This would yield him 
only £2 millions during 1937-38, but £20 to £25 millions in 
a full year. 

The new tax is very complex, and complete details will 
only be known when the text of the Finance Bill is published, 
Also amendments no doubt will be made as the Bill passes 
through the House. Briefly it is a tax on the “ growth of 
profits,” determined by the excess of current profits over 
either average profits for the three years 1933-35; or, at the 
taxpayer’s option, over the “ capital standard,” defined as 
6 per cent. of a company’s capital and 8 per cent. of a firm's 
or individual’s capital. The rate of taxation on the growth 
varies according to a sliding-scale based on the ratio of current 
profits to the taxpayer’s capital, with a maximum rate of 
one-third. Profits of less than {£2,000 are exempt, and 
there are various abatements, including the right to set off 
losses incurred during the past four years. In computing 
National Defence Contribution, income tax will not rank as 
a deduction from profits, but N.D.C. will rank as an 
expense for income tax purposes. There are numerous 
other details of the way of computing capital and current 
profits, and these will doubtless be the subject of keen debate. 
It is impossible to judge them completely until the Finance 
Bill is passed in its final form. 


The Money Market.—The coincidence of Easter with 
the end of the quarter caused a slight pressure for funds 
during the last two days of March. Easter currency with- 
drawals by the public raised the note circulation by approxi- 
mately £10 millions to £473°8 millions on March 31st, and 
reduced the Bank’s Reserve to £40°8 millions. Meanwhile, 
on March 30th and 31st the market had large quantities of 
Treasury bills to pay for, as applications for that week had 
been mainly confined to bills maturing at the end of June. 
Conversely there were practically no maturities on those 
days, as the market had been unwilling to take up bills during 
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the last few days of December. The result was that between 
March 24th and 31st public deposits at the Bank rose from 
{27:9 to £52°2 millions, while bankers’ deposits fell from 
{82:0 to £62°3 millions. Judged by present-day standards 
this last figure is low enough to indicate a shortage of money, 
but adequate preparations for this temporary stringency had 
been made in advance (by means of special purchases by the 
authorities of early April bills) and so no difficulty was 
experienced. By the middle of April the Easter currency 
had returned from circulation, while this temporary inequality 
between Treasury bill payments and maturities had also 
been straightened out, and so money once more became 
plentiful and easy. The approach of the Coronation and 
Whitsun will cause a fresh withdrawal of currency by the 
public, which will again mean a temporary depletion of the 
banks’ cash. This is not likely to cause any difficulty, and the 
main point of interest will be to see how much currency is 
withdrawn. Meanwhile during most of April the banks were 
ready buyers of bills, but as a large part of the Treasury bills issued 
during April were taken up outside the market, the supply 
of bills was at times a little limited. The failure of the market 
to secure all the new Treasury bills also diminished the demand 
for loans, and so the general ease prevalent during the month 
was accentuated. It has been noticed that the revival in world 
trade and the rise in world prices is now beginning to increase 
the supply of commercial bills. More bills are being offered 
for discount, and individual bills are also being drawn for 
larger amounts. 

The Foreign Exchanges.—April proved another month of 
interesting movements. The rumour that the American 
Government were thinking of lowering their buying price 
for gold caused a temporary appreciation of the dollar, the 
New York rate for sterling falling from $4.91 to $4.89. This 
tumour was soon officially denied, and then dollars came on 
offer, mainly in payment for large quantities of gold now flowing 
to the United States from Russia and other sources, including 
private hoards. These offerings brought the New York rate up 
to $4-94 on April 22nd, but the premium on forward dollars 
increased, as some operators began buying forward against 
their spot sales, in anticipation of a reaction in the rate. 
Dutch guilders, Swiss francs and belgas on the whole followed 
the dollar in its fluctuations against sterling. The guilder in 
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particular is pegged very closely to the dollar, with the Dutch 
authorities free buyers of dollars at Fl.1-828 per dollar. The 
French authorities took advantage of this general disturbance 
to let the franc depreciate, and the spot rate for sterling has 
risen during the first three weeks of the month from Frs.106} 
to Frs.r11. The market has lately been inclined to take 3 
less hopeful view of the French financial outlook than it did 
immediately after the French financial reforms of early March, 
and towards the end of April the discount on forward francs 
widened to a point which carried the forward rate very near 
to the lower statutory limit of last October’s devaluation of 
the franc. Late in April there was a sudden though limited 
depreciation of the Swedish krona against sterling. Earlier 
in the year there was a belief that the Swedish authorities 
intended to raise the sterling value of the krona to off-set the 
rise in sterling prices, and this inspired heavy purchases of 
forward krona and sales of forward sterling, and other foreign 
currencies. This rumour proved unfounded, and by April 
the forward positions were falling due. The Swedish 
authorities had complete control over supplies of spot foreign 
exchange, and decided only to sell these at rates which would 
deprive the speculators of any profit on their transactions, 
To make certain of this the spot rate was allowed to depreciate 
from Kr.19-39} to Kr.19°41} per £1 sterling at a time when 
the speculators were forced to sell spot krona and buy spot 
sterling and other foreign currencies in order to cover their 


open positions. This depreciation of the krona may, there- | 


fore, be regarded as a temporary movement. 

The Stock Exchange-——One of the usual consequences 
of a prolonged and marked rise in security and commodity 
prices is the growth of a certain number of unsound positions. 
In the aggregate they may not amount to very much, but they 
make themselves felt so soon as markets meet with an outside 
disturbance. The set-back of last February, due to the 
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announcement of the rearmament expenditure and borrowing, , 
was an example of this. During April, both the stock markets 


and the commodity markets experienced a series of extraneous 
shocks, and there has been further general liquidation. At 
the beginning of the month came President Roosevelt's warning 
that commodity prices, especially those of ‘‘ durable goods 


and metals, were rising too high, and this was quickly followed | 


by the entirely baseless rumour that the American authorities 
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were contemplating a reduction in their official buying price 
for gold below $35 per ounce. These episodes caused a 
sharp break in the produce markets, and also in base-metal, 
rubber and gold-mining shares; and the resulting liquidation 
to some extent affected the industrials market. This liquida- 
tion was still incomplete when Mr. Chamberlain opened his 
budget, including his proposal for new taxation upon the 
“growth of profits, described as the “ National Defence 
Contribution.”” It was unlucky that the budget came at a 
time when markets were in an uncertain condition, for there 
was an immediate break in industrials prices, most noticeable 
in the case of shares where recovery was comparatively recent 
and where it was consequently reckoned that the new taxation 
would prove most onerous. Too much importance should 
not be attached to this further set-back, for the details of the 
new taxation were then still undisclosed. Still, for the moment, 
it has imparted to the stock markets a new factor of un- 
certainty, and so it was only natural for prices to be marked 
down. In the meantime trade continues to make progress, 
and it is all to the good that some unsound positions should 
have been liquidated. It is noticeable that following the 
budget, British Government securities rose in price. This 
is a testimony to the national credit, and showed that part 
of the reaction to the budget was that it made fixed-interest- 
bearing securities appear for the moment rather more attractive 
than equities. As this number of the REviEw goes to press it 
is announced that the first Defence Loan is being issued at 
once. It consists of £100 millions 2} per cent. National 
Defence Bonds, offered at 99}, and redeemable during 1944-48 
by annual drawings at par of not less than 20 per cent. of the 
amount of the loan. 

Overseas Trade—The March trade returns remain en- 
couraging, for they show that the revival in our export trade 
is well maintained. A comparison of the returns for the past 
three years is very significant in this respect :— 


March March March First Quarter of 
1935 1936 1937 1935 1936 1937 
(£ millions) 
Imports... oe 60°5 68-0 82-7 178-4 200-1 229-5 
British Exports ... 36-0 36:5 43-5 105-5 106-1 121-1 
Re-exports _ 4-5 5-9 6-7 13-9 15: 18-8 
Total Exports «- 40°5 42-4 50-2 119-4 122-0 139-9 
Import Surplus ... 20-0 5-6 32-5 59-0 78-1 89-6 


| 
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A year ago it appeared that imports were expanding 
while exports were remaining stationary. At that time the 
suggestion was freely made that the revival in home trade, 
the rise in raw material prices and the inception of rearmament 
left us no escape from an increase in imports unaccompanied 
by a proportionate expansion in exports. This view overlooked 





the fact that the general recovery in prices of primary products | 


was steadily restoring the purchasing power of most of our 


overseas markets. Thus, while our export trade was admittedly | 


lagging behind our home recovery, it should be only a question 
of time before it began to share in our general revival. The 
trade returns for the past few months have now substantiated 
this more hopeful view. In spite of the insistent demands of 
the home market, the latest export returns now show a con- 
siderable improvement over those of the preceding year. 











Increase (+) 
Description | Jan.—Mar., | Jan.—Mar., or 

1936 1937 Decrease (—) 
{mn | £mn £ mn. 
Total Imports... we om -» | 200-1 | 229-5 +29°4 
Retained Imports ene , = 184-2 210-7 +26°5 
Raw Material Imports ... aay, 60-8 72-8 +12-0 
Manufactured Goods Imports ... _ 49-5 58-1 + 8-6 
Total Exports, British Goods ... -» | 106-1 121-1 +15-0 
Coal Exports... ees a 6:6 7°5 + 09 
Iron and Steel Exports ... wate I 8-2 10-6 + 2-4 
Cotton Exports ... = = eco | 15-7 16-7 + 1-0 
British Manufactured Goods Exports ... | 82-8 93-7 +10-9 
Re-exports eee , ' ote 15-9 18-8 + 2-9 
Total Exports... + | 122-0 139-9 +17-9 
Visible Trade Balance - ose | —78-1 —89-6 —11-5 








Among British raw material exports, coal shipments 
for the quarter have risen from 8,001,000 tons in 1936 to 
8,639,000 tons this year. Exports of British raw wool and 
waste have nearly doubled in value, the United States being 
the principal buyer. The increase in exports of British 
manufactured goods is very general, the outstanding examples 
being iron and steel, machinery, cotton yarns and manufactures, 
woollen and worsted yarns and manufactures, chemicals, and 
vehicles (including locomotives, ships and aircraft). Re-export 
trade is also expanding, notably re-exports of raw wool, hides 
and skins, rubber and non-ferrous metals. 
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Commodity Prices.—April witnessed a definite reaction in 
British wholesale prices, which now stand at a healthier level 
than they did earlier in the spring. The rise up to the end 
of March had been very rapid, and had inspired a certain 
amount of speculation. By April it had become apparent that 
in many cases production of commodities was being increased, 
and there quickly followed President Roosevelt’s warning 
about the rapid advance in the prices of “‘ durable goods,” 
as distinguished from “‘ consumable goods.’ The result was 
a fall during April in British wholesale prices from 139-6 
to 137°7, and in American wholesale prices from 137°3 to 
136-0 (September, 1931 = 100). At the New Year the 
British index figure stood at 128-6 and the American at 130-6. 


The following table shows the recent price fluctuations of 


several primary commodities :-— 
First week of “* Peak ”’ Price End of Third week of 


January, for March April 
1937 1937 1937 1937 

Wheat (per qr.) wee 53s. 59s. 9d. 59s. 9d, 55s. 9d. 
Cotton (per Ib.) nae 7- 05d. 8- 14d. 8- 05d. 7-53d. 
Copper (per ton) £ 493 £ 78 £72} £ 592 
Tin (per ton)... ... £233 £302 £298 £269} 
Lead (per ton) ve £ 28} £ 36} £ 31} £ 264 
Spelter (per ton) sas £ 19# £ 37 £ 335 £ 253 
Rubber (per Ib.) a 10d. 13§d. 124d. 114d. 


Wheat and rubber touched their peaks in early April, 
while cotton and non-ferrous metals reached theirs in the 
middle of March. Most of these prices are still above their 
New Year level, but they have fallen appreciably during 
recent weeks. 


The official cost-of-living index number for April 1st is 
again unchanged at 51 per cent. above its pre-war level. It 
has remained there ever since November 1st last year. The 
index number of retail food prices also remained unchanged 
during March at 35 per cent. above its pre-war level. During 
March there were numerous increases in retail food prices, 
offset by a substantial seasonal decline in the price of eggs. 
Generally, the normal seasonal decline in cost of living, which 
takes place in the early part of the year, has this year been 
lacking. This suggests that the underlying trend of the 
cost of living has been slowly upwards, and this fact may 
become more apparent when the normal seasonal increase 
takes place during the autumn. 











Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 





Trade continues to make progress both at home and 
overseas. At home the unemployment percentage has fallen 
to 11°8, which compares closely with the percentage of 10-0 
for March, 1929. The number of people in work has risen 
to a new high record of 11,242,000, while the Economist's 
business activity index has also risen to a new record of 112 
(1935=100). There is some evidence that recovery is now 
spreading to the export trades. The capital goods industries 
are still experiencing the same difficulties of a shortage of 
skilled labour and raw materials, but steel production is 
1o per cent. higher than a year ago, and the need for new 
machinery is being satisfied to a growing degree by imports 
from abroad. On the other hand the demand in connection 
with rearmament is growing, and many undertakings are 
working at capacity. Demand for consumers’ goods con- 
tinues to expand, and in many ways the general trade position 
and outlook is even more favourable than a month ago. The 
recent set-back in commodity prices is, on the whole, a healthy 
movement. It means that certain speculative positions have 
been cleared up and it also indicates a forthcoming increase 
in the supply of certain necessary primary products. 

The main new factor is to be found in the budget for 
1937-38, and more particularly in the proposed National 
Defence Contribution, the principle of which was explained 
on a previous page. It was so unexpected that it naturally 
came as a shock to many people, the more so as the complete 
details of this very complicated tax are not yet known. Broadly 
the tax is only expected to yield £20 to £25 millions in a 
full year, whereas the profits falling within its scope probably 
lie between £500 and £1,000 millions, at a very rough guess. 
Regarded in this way the tax should not prove burdensome 
to industry as a whole. Its impact upon individual industries 
and companies, especially upon those where recovery has 
only recently begun, may well be different, and there may be 
here scope for amendment when the forthcoming Finance 
Bill reaches the Committee stage. On the other hand, at a 
time when rearmament is being imposed on the crest of the 
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trade-cycle, there is a case for a form of taxation which may 
help to smooth out the top of the trade curve and mitigate 
the subsequent decline. Whether this particular tax will 
do so depends upon how it is operated in the future. 
Theoretically the datum line from which to measure growth 
of profits should be well above the lowest point of depression, 
and the rate of tax should vary with the general course of 
trade as well as with the cost of rearmament. A tax which 
intercepts a portion of “‘ new ”’ profits at a time when Govern- 
ment expenditure is rapidly increasing, when the cost of 
living is slowly rising, and when there is a prospect of new 
wage demands, has obvious psychological advantages and 
will appeal to large sections of public opinion. Its effect, 
for good or for evil, upon the future course of trade will 
probably depend far more upon its details than upon its 
principle, and no doubt numerous amendments will be made 
before the Finance Bill is passed. This throws a heavy 
responsibility upon the Government and Parliament when 
the Finance Bill comes before the House. The details 
rather than the principle are the most important aspect of 
this new tax. 


Agriculture 





England and Wales.—According to an official report, at 
the end of March sowing of wheat had been seriously delayed, 
and there were then few plants showing. Some barley and oats 
had been sown. Autumn sown crops made varying progress 
during March, and are relatively promising, except on heavy 
and waterlogged land. Potato planting was carried out in 
isolated cases, but work on heavy land had not begun at the 
end of March. Sugar beet drilling has only been tried in a few 

laces. The fall of lambs among lowland flocks is average, 

t prospects for lambing among hill flocks are not favourable. 
Pastures generally are showing little sign of growth. Owing 
to the indifferent quality of last season’s hay, it has only been 
possible to maintain milk yields by the extensive use of 
artificial feeding-stuffs. 


Scotland.—The cold and inclement weather during the 
greater part of April has interfered seriously with farm work, 
which is not at all well forward for the season, and a spell of 
sunshine and warmth is urgently required. Winter sown 
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wheat is looking quite well on the whole. In the produce 
markets wheat has been on offer and rather lower: barley 
and oats in small supply with the latter tending firmer. In the 
livestock markets all sections have met a lively trade, both fat 
cattle and stores having been in keen demand, particularly 
the latter, at materially enhanced prices, while sheep also 
moved in favour of sellers. 


Coal 


Hull.—Enquiry remains strong both for prompt and for- 
ward delivery. Forward business is difficult to arrange as 
collieries are heavily sold. Prices for all classes of coal are 
consequently very high. The recently increased prices of all 
qualitites of coal for export have been fully maintained, but 
at the moment there is a rather more plentiful supply of smalls 
and graded sizes, owing, it is believed, to an accumulation 
of Export Quotas remaining in the hands of some collieries for 
the month of April. With May, a new Quota Year commences. 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—There is a strong demand for coal 
of every class and grade, stems being difficult to arrange. 
Sellers are unwilling to negotiate for forward deliveries even 
at prices over current figures. Business for 1938 is being 
effected on an unusual scale for the time of year, and is only 
possible when buyers agree to the higher prices demanded over 
the basis of 24s. for best coal. Coke continues in strong demand. 


Sheffield.—Demand for all grades is maintained at a high 
level, and prices are strong. The call for industrial fuels shows 
a further increase, and the big enquiry for gas and electricity for 
industrial purpose adds to the demand for coal. The export 
market has also improved, and all qualities are in good demand 
both for prompt shipment and forward delivery. The household 
fuel market is good for the time of year. 


Cardiff—Conditions in the South Wales coal market 
remain very firm, and all classes of supplies are practically 
unobtainable. General enquiry is good, both for prompt and 
forward deliveries, especially for Foreign Coaling Depot 
Account. The Egyptian State Railways have indicated their 
intention to place business for 150,000 tons of Monmouthshire 
coals, additional to the 250,000 tons metric for which tenders 
were recently invited. 
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Newport.—The coal output has kept only slightly above 
the levels of the previous three years, but collieries have been 
busy. Exports and home prices have improved, and the out- 
look is promising. Supplies of certain classes have been short. 


Swansea.—There is a slight improvement in the enquiry 
from the Continent, but the quantity of anthracite moving is 
still small. All qualities of anthracite large are fairly satis- 
factory, but sized coals, with the exception of the smaller 
qualities, are receiving only fair attention. Peanuts, beans 
and peas are in strong demand, while culm and duff con- 
tinue active. The Canadian season has started, and the cheaper 
quality anthracites are beginning to show more activity. All 
qualities of steam coals are in good demand and prices are 
frm. Bunker coals are commanding very high prices. 


East of Scotland.—In both Fife and the Lothians first-class 
steams are booked up for some time ahead, while third-class 
qualities are moving off as produced. Washed fuels are in 
demand, and supplies are difficult to obtain. 


Glasgow.—The home market is on the whole quieter, 
owing to the seasonal decrease in demand for household 
coals, and qualities used at gas and electricity works. Iron and 
steel works continue to take very large deliveries of round 
coal and washed nuts. Demand on export account is very 
pressing, and in some cases shippers find it impossible to 
obtain full contract qualities. Enquiry from abroad for 
shipment this year and in 1938 is of fairly good volume, but 
collieries are disinclined to increase their forward commitments. 


Iron and Steel 


_ _Birmingham.—The position is becoming exceedingly tight 
in all departments of the iron and steel trade, and in pig-iron 
and semi-finished material consumers are being rationed. 
It is generally accepted that before long non-essential building 
schemes, etc., will be stopped. A revision of prices is also 
expected, but consumers are more concerned with placing 
contracts to ensure having something on the books than they 
are over what the new prices will be. Scrap is scarce, and the 
heavy imports from abroad have virtually ceased. 


_Sheffield.—The growing shortage of raw materials is causing 
anxiety to many steel makers. Basic steel continues to be in 
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great demand, and the present supply is unable to meet 
requirements. In certain lines, particularly shipbuilding 
specifications and mild steel bars, makers are not in a position 
to undertake any new business, and old customers are being 
rationed. There is a definite shortage of scrap, but the 
situation appears to be slightly better. 


Tees-side.—Production is slowly expanding despite diffi- 
culties of obtaining adequate supplies of raw materials, and the 
March output of steel in the North-East Coast district was a 
record of 237,000 tons. Consumers continue to press for larger 
tonnages and new business is offered with freedom. Few 
new contracts are concluded in view of the approaching 
revision of prices, and also because makers have heavy arrears 
of deliveries to make good. Pig-iron production falls short of 
consumers’ needs, and foundry iron is scarce, while East Coast 
hematite has to be rationed in order to meet customers’ essen- 
tial needs. Output of basic iron for steel works purposes will be 
increased soon by the lighting of two additional stacks, but 
an acute stringency of marketable iron is likely to continue. 


Newport.—Imports during March amounted to 16,000 
tons, compared with only 6,000 tons in February and 17,000 
tons a year ago. Exports were slightly lower than in February, 
but were 5,000 tons higher than a year ago. All works are busy, 
and it has proved impossible to cope with the demand. 


Swansea.—The demand for tinplates during March was 
fairly satisfactory, and sales were heavier than they have been 
for some time. The works have an accumulation of orders, 
and the industry was employed at 70-37 per cent. of capacity. 


Glasgow.—Demand is very pressing and makers are con- 
siderably in arrears with deliveries, owing to the scarcity of 
raw materials. The British Iron and Steel Federation, however, 
are taking steps to augment the supplies of these essentials. 
Arrangements were made some time ago for the importation of 
the 130,000 tons of Continental steel, which should have been 
delivered in the first quarter of this year, but were not released, 
as well as an additional 70,000 tons, and early deliveries are 
anxiously awaited by re-rollers. In order to relieve the scarcity 
of pig-iron it is proposed to restart a number of blast furnaces 
of the older type, which have been idle for a good many years. 
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Engineering 

Birmingham.—Conditions in both the heavy and light 
sections remain very active, and some difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining raw materials. Motor manufacturers and makers 
of parts and accessories remain very busy. Demand for drop 
forgings is very satisfactory. Spring manufacturers are active, 
and the electrical trades are working to capacity. 


Bristol—Aircraft engineering firms continue to be very 
busy, and there is a shortage of certain types of skilled men. 
The advance in raw material prices has also caused some 
anxiety. Business in general engineering is also very good, 
and some firms are extending their premises. There has been a 
further improvement in the building industry. 


Coventry.—Activity among motor-car manufacturers shows 
no sign of diminishing, and the demand for cars is maintained. 
The machine tool trade is fully employed, and engineering works 
are extremely busy. The pedal cycle trade is very brisk. 


Leeds —The improvement in the engineering trade con- 
tinues. There is still some difficulty in finding suitable labour. 


Leicester.—Home markets are still improving. A shortage 
of skilled labour and materials is impeding expansion. 


Manchester.—Orders from both home and foreign sources 
are well maintained. The machine tool section is particularly 
brisk, and export trade is satisfactory, Sweden and Japan 
being prominent among foreign buyers. All branches of 
electrical engineers remain extremely busy, but owing to the 
rising costs of materials, prices of apparatus and components 
have had to be advanced appreciably. 


Sheffield —Most firms are working at full pressure. All 
sections of the tool trade are producing to capacity, but there is 
some difficulty in obtaining adequate supplies of steel. The 
agricultural and garden tool trade is now in full swing, and 
demand exceeds that of last year. Manufacturers of precision 
and engineers’ small tools are finding it hard to cope with the 
orders on hand. Exports show an increase over last year. 


Wolverhampton.—All sections of engineering are busy. 
Demand for plant and equipment is good. Makers of electrical 
machinery have extensive work on hand, motor engineers are 
fully occupied, and builders of omnibuses and commercial 
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vehicles are favourably placed. Building construction is con- 
siderable, but progress is hampered by a lack of bricklayers, 


Glasgow.—There are now close on 140 ships on order 
among the various Clyde shipyards, a position unequalled for 
many years past. There is a continued good flow of mercantile 
orders, the total amount of this class of work on hand reaching 
Over 500,000 tons gross. Warship construction accounts for 
100,000 tons, but this figure may be doubled before the end 
of the year. Marine engineering establishments remain very 
active and boiler-making firms are particularly busy. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—The general hardware trade remains good, 
and makers of metal smallwares are fully engaged. Business 
in the cold rolled brass and copper sections is very active, 
and prices of finished products are very firm. Exports have 
been maintained at a good level. 


Sheffield —The cutlery trade is busier than it has been for 
a similar period for many years. Cheap quality goods are being 
produced in large quantities, and the demand for better quality 
goods shows a marked improvement. Considerable American 
orders have lately been placed for high grade table cutlery. 


Wolverhampton.—The lock trade is working under pressure, 
and there is a good all-round demand for general hardware. 
The hollow-ware trades are also active, both enamel and 
galvanised goods being in good demand, while the aluminium 
section is fully engaged. The edge tool trade is steady. Export 
business is satisfactory, and there is a good home market for 
small gardening tools. 





Chemicals 


Business in the home chemical market has been steady. 
The improvement in trade in industrial chemicals, dyestuffs and 
coal tar products has been maintained. Demand for wood 
distillation products remains good. Trade in pharmaceutical 
chemicals has been rather quiet. 





Cotton 


Liverpool—On the “ spot” market business has been 
good throughout the month, particularly in American— 
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principally for forward delivery—and Brazilian. Later in 
the month the fall in prices had a disturbing effect. The 
current season’s forwardings of American cotton to the mills 
of the world up to April gth amounted to 10,269,000 bales, 
against 9,208,000 bales for the corresponding period of 
last season. On March 31st, July “ futures” reached the 
highest price of the season at 7-99d. per lb. As previously 
indicated the technical position had become increasingly 
unsound with the wave of speculative activity which had 
permeated the market during the last fortnight of March. 
A readjustment of prices has ensued—the July quotation on 
April 16th was 7-30d. per lb.—and speculation has been 
checked, but there still remains a considerable long interest 
in cotton. The reaction is attributed to rumours of an 
impending reduction in the United States’ buying price of 
gold and to President Roosevelt’s statement that certain 
commodities had advanced too high. In America it is estimated 
that 38,000,000 acres are under cotton. This figure is higher 
than that of previous years and fertilisers are being used 
abundantly to assist towards a maximum output. Weather 
conditions, however, are retarding germination. 


Manchester.—Yarn prices have been generally firm, but 
business has been impeded by the difficulty in obtaining 
near delivery, and has been much smaller in extent than 
earlier in the year. The cloth market has been fairly active, 
with a rather better enquiry from India, but actual business 
has again been disappointing in volume. A rather better trade 
has been done with the Continent and West Africa. Prospects 
in both the yarn and cloth sections are fairly promising, 
provided there is no distinct fall in prices, in which case the 
lengthy order lists of spinners and manufacturers would 
prove a serious obstacle to new business. 


Wool 


Bradford.—Raw wool continues to sell at the highest price 
of the season, but topmakers have difficulty in passing on these 
high prices. Combing machinery is busy, and output is quickly 
absorbed. Spinners continue to be well employed. 

_ Huddersfield—There is a seasonal lull in the textile trade. 
istributors and retailers are fully stocked for Coronation 
trade, and it is thought that the lull may be accentuated by 
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the rise in wool prices. Activity should be resumed when 
the stock position is eased. 


Hawick.—Most of the Border tweed mills are working 
normal time and conditions are steady generally. With foreign 
business still comparatively scarce manufacturers have to 
depend largely on the home demand. The hosiery branch 
continues to improve, particularly as regards trade in knitted 
outerwear, and dyers and spinners are actively employed. 
The trend of wool prices is still upwards. 


Other Textiles 


Coventry.—Textile industries are busy with Coronation 
orders. There is an increased demand for textile goods. 


Dundee.—Following the sharp rise in the price of raw 
jute, conditions for yarn and cloth are very firm, with improved 
prices for all classes of goods. There has been a good enquiry 
for some substantial lines of cloth, but buyers seem reluctant 
to follow the higher prices. Labour conditions in Calcutta 
still prove troublesome. 

Dunfermline—The Fifeshire linen trade is very busy, 
and there is a sustained demand for all classes of manufactured 
goods. With order books full and costs of production still 
rising, quotations are very firm, and the trend of prices ts 
still upwards. Spinners are coming into the market again, but 
the tendency is to buy only for immediate requirements. Both 
wet and dry-spun yarns are meeting a fair demand. 


Clothing, Leather and Boots 


Bristol—There has been a seasonal improvement in the 
clothing trade. Trade in boots and shoes is also good and 
compares favourably with two years ago. 


Leeds—The clothing trade is fully employed. The 
shortage of labour continues. 


Leicester —Home trade in boots and shoes is improving 
slowly, but is rather disappointing owing to the unfavourable 
weather and unsettled prices. Imports of leather footwear 
showed an increase during March over the previous month. 
In hosiery, home trade in underwear is good. Export trade, 
however, is not encouraging, and conditions in the outerwear 
section are poor. Imports of hosiery have increased. 
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Northampton.—Conditions in the boot and shoe industry 
show signs of improvement, and many satisfactory orders are 
reported. The steadily rising prices of both bends and upper 
leather are causing manufacturers some anxiety. 

Shipping 

Bristol.—Trade has been maintained at a satisfactory level. 
The net register tonnage of vessels entering the docks continues 
to improve, and imports are showing an upward tendency. 
Stocks of merchandise in the Port Authority’s warehouses are 
average, with the sole exception of stocks of grain which are 
below normal. 

Hull.—There is only a moderate demand for tonnage. 
Rates for all directions rule very firm. 

Liverpool.—Outward coal freights are firm, with a moderate 
enquiry for large-sized tonnage for South America. River 
Plate homewards the demand is quieter, although rates con- 
tinue in favour of owners both for the United Kingdom, 
the Continent and North America. Reserved tonnage for 
Montreal grain to United Kingdom is quoted at 2s. od. per 
quarter. West Indian sugar ports and Easterns are steady, 
whilst Australia has experienced a fair enquiry, and shippers 
are offering up to 15s. premium for May to June. The 
Danube rules firm on a basis of 23s. 6d. Continent. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—Chartering moves quietly. Ton- 
nage offers slowly, and loading turns are difficult to arrange. 
Rates are firm on the basis of ros. 6d. West Italy. Coasting and 
Baltic trades meet a steady demand. 

Southampton.—The docks trade returns for the first 
quarter of 1937 compare favourably with those for the corres- 
ponding period of 1936. Details are as follows :— 

Jan.-Mar., Jan.-Mar., 


1936 1937 
Gross tonnage of ships (inward) 3,741,316 3,783,161 
Tons of cargo (in and out) ~e 267,480 281,543 
Passengers (in and out) ... nis 54,472 63,798 


_ The improvement in freight tonnage was due to increased 
imports and exports, while the heavier passenger total shows an 
advance of 17 per cent. Seasonal consignments of Australian 
and New Zealand produce are now arriving and the “‘ Esperance 
Bay” recently discharged 24,000 boxes apples and 13,000 boxes 
pears in addition to meat and dairy produce from Australian 
ports, 
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Cardiff.—The freight market is very firm for all directions, 
Tonnage is scarce, and rates are advancing almost weekly, 


The exception is the Bay and Coasting trade, for which destina- 
tions demand is quiet. 

Newport.—Freights have shown a further improvement, 
There are no ships laid up in the port, and in striking con- 


trast to conditions of recent years, there has been a scarcity | 


of tonnage despite the restricted volume of world trade. 


Swansea.—The demand for all directions, is extremely 
quiet. Rates, however, continue to hold fairly satisfactorily, as 
owners show a disinclination to offer tonnage readily. 


East of Scotland.—There were over twenty vessels on 
loading turn at the Forth coaling ports at mid-April. Leith 
dock returns for April showed a considerable increase over 
the same period last year, a feature being the rise in grain 
imports which were up by 15,765 tons. The freight market is 
unchanged, with enquiry confined mainly to the Baltic, 


Glasgow.—The coal freight market is quiet owing to the 
scarcity of loading turns. The demand is principally for tonnage 
required for discharge at Baltic ports, and though plenty of 
boats are available owners are not disposed to fix except at the 
rates which they indicate, and the tone is steady. The Bay and 
Coasting sections are bare of orders, while the Mediterranean 
section shows a limited enquiry but distinct firmness in tone. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool, grain—Prices on the Liverpool wheat 
“ futures "’ market closed almost unchanged on the month, 
after the quotation for current positions had risen to Ios. 7d. 
per cental on April 6th, subsequently reacting on heavy 
liquidation to gs. 2$d. The peak of the upward movement 
coincided with the announcement that the Argentine Govern- 
ment contemplated a restriction of exports from May onwards 
this year to 565,000 quarters per month, a figure more in 
keeping with the revised estimate of the available export 
surplus. The Continental demand for wheat has fallen 
considerably ; German buying is spasmodic, whilst in Italy 
immediate requirements appear to have been satisfied. The 
United States winter wheat crop is estimated at 656 million 
bushels, against 519 million bushels last year, and, with 
satisfactory weather conditions continuing, the possibility 
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of an exportable surplus next season is envisaged. Crop 
yields in Australia are exceeding expectations, and supplies 
generally should be adequate until the winter wheat from the 
United States is available in July. The feature in the maize 
market has been the publication of the official estimate of the 
Argentine crop, where deliveries are increasing and the con- 
dition of the crop excellent. The preliminary figures are 
for a crop of 43,400,000 quarters, compared with 45,800,000 
quarters in 1936. Prices are unchanged on balance. 


Liverpool, Provisions.—The demand for Continental bacon 
continues satisfactory at firm prices ; only a moderate turnover, 
however, has been experienced in American hams and values 
are unchanged. Lard is steadily held in sympathy with 
Chicago advices, but prices, which are lower on the month, 
reflect the heavy stocks in the United States. In the canned 
goods section the demand for meats and fruits has been well 
maintained and quotations are firmer. Continental butter 
is easier but a very firm market in Empire butter and cheese 
has readily absorbed available supplies. 


Fishing 

Brixham.—The bad weather during March caused trawlers 
to seek shelter for considerable periods. Landings of wet 
fish fell in consequence from 5,792 cwts. in February to 2,496 


cwts. in March. Prices rose sharply on good seasonal demand 
and a general shortage of supplies. 


Hull.—The quantity of wet fish landed at Hull by British- 
owned vessels direct from the deep sea fisheries during March 
was 729,956 cwts. having a first-hand value of £320,855. 
This compares with 597,626 cwts. and £292,591 in March 
last year. Cod constituted a large percentage of the total 
landings at 490,464 cwts. Haddocks were second with 113,107 
cwt. and coalfish third with 25,099 cwt. Although there was an 
increase in landings, prices were lower than last year. Foreign 
landings were 9,090 cwt. valued at £4,210. There was plenty 
of fish at reasonable prices during all the month. 


Penzance.—Fishing has been mainly confined to mackerel, 
and some very nice catches have been landed by the East 
Coast Drifters. Prices have ranged from 15s. to 21s. per 
120 fish, and demand has been keen. A few of the Cornish long 
liners have landed fair trips, ray and skate making good prices, 
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kits of ray from £6 2s. to £5, and skate £6 per score. The 
weather has been most unfavourable. 


Scotland—The present herring fishing season is now 
finished, although certain boats engaged in ring net operations 
have brought in some satisfactory catches lately, which fetched 
high prices. The line fishing round the Coast has been irregular, 
and rather light, and good prices have been realised. 


Other Industries 


Carpet-making.—Kidderminster reports that employment 
is still good, and that orders have been larger than usual, 
partly owing to the general improvement in trade, and partly 
because dealers are taking full deliveries to avoid any possible 
further increases in prices in the near future. Axminster looms 
are running to their full capacity, both for piece goods and 
squares. Wilton goods are also in demand, especially for 
plain cloths. Raw materials are still advancing in price. 
Australia is the best Empire Market, but a company has just 
been formed for making carpets in that country, which may 
seriously affect Kidderminster manufacturers later on. Imports 
for the quarter show an increase of about 41 per cent. over the 
first quarter of 1936. The bulk of these goods came from 
Belgium and Germany. 


Paper-making and Printing.—Bristol reports that Corona- 
tion business has caused an improvement 1n printing, and in 
other sections the position is better than a year ago. 

The Edinburgh paper-making trade remains active, with 
rates still tending upwards. The shortage of raw materials, 
owing to wood pulp being now put to wider uses, is causing 
some anxiety among manufacturers. The printing trade 
continues extremely active both in the case rooms and the 
machine rooms, particularly the latter, and there is very little 
unemployment. 


Timber.—Newport reports that pit-wood imports for the 
first quarter of 1937 totalled 38,000 tons, compared with 21,000 
tons in the previous quarter, and 32,000 tons a year ago. Other 
timber imports amounted to 4,000 tons, 11,000 tons less than in 
the previous quarter, and 1,000 tons less than in the first 
quarter of 1936. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 


From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


The economic position of the Commonwealth has been 
strengthened by the continued high price-level of basic 
commodities and by the improvement in rural production 
prospects, particularly in the Eastern States. Internal trade 
and industrial activity shows further expansion. Imports 
for the eight months to February 28th, 1937, amounted to 
{£59 millions sterling against a parallel figure of £58 millions 
sterling for 1935-36. Exports were £75 millions sterling 
against £74 millions sterling. 





Canada 
From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


Recovery continues, and while the rate of increase of 
the economic index has recently become more moderate, the 
index itself is still 10 per cent. above the level of a year ago. 
Wheat is now selling at about $1.50 a bushel, there is a further 
expansion in the export demand for base metals at rising 
prices, and export markets for forest products remain satis- 
factory. Despite some contraction in seasonal industries, 
employment reflects the expanding activity in general manu- 
facturing. Tariff reductions in the Federal budget, though 
embracing a wide application of preferences, have so far 
had little effect. The reactions of the labour difficulties 
in the United States have been largely overcome by the com- 
promise settlement of the railway-men’s demands, but the 
rise in wages in many industries will have a direct bearing 
upon profit margins, while the upward trend of prices may 
affect consumption, particularly in the agricultural areas. 

Wholesale prices continue to rise. Car-loadings show 
large increases in the movement of general freight, and these 
more than off-set the relatively small shipments of grain 
following last year’s small crop and the substantial reduction 
of the carry-over. Employment has recently been affected 
by the curtailment of logging operations due to bad weather, 
but the improvement in general manufacturing is above the 
average, particularly in the leather, pulp and paper, textile 
and iron and steel trades. The outlook for newsprint has 
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improved with the forecast of higher prices and the prospect 
of continued expansion in demand. Further benefit is derived 
from the fresh increase in non-ferrous metal exports. The 
Federal Department of Mines estimated that the mining 
industries’ contribution to the national income will increase 
from $360 millions in 1936 to $460 millions during this year, 


India 


Bombay.—The rise in American cotton prices was checked 
at the end of March by fears that the previous price advances 
would lead to an increase in the acreage under cotton. Until the 
expiry of the April-May Broach option, Bombay prices 
eased on account of persistent selling by option dealers who 
wished to prevent prices from advancing. Since the settlement 
of these options Bombay has displayed a firmer tone than 
overseas markets, and the Indo-American parity has shown 
a tendency to narrow with Bombay prices steady at the 
lower level. The piece-goods market is more encouraging, 
and consuming centres have been taking up some of their 
requirements. Yarns are weak owing to the uncertain outlook 
for raw cotton prices. 


Calcutta.—Business in raw jute was interrupted by the 
Easter holidays. A firmer tone subsequently developed, with 
higher prices, but business diminished as buyers were unwilling 
to follow the advance in prices. Baled jute prices advanced 
early in April, in sympathy with the rise in raw jute, and also 
because of reports of lack of rain in the jute districts. The 
gunny market has witnessed wide fluctuations in the price of 
hessians. The strike in the jute mills continues, and has spread 
to 33 mills out of 70, involving 29,000 looms. Production of 
hessians will be seriously affected. During March and the first 
week of April mill sales were so heavy that it is believed that 
some mills were tempted by the advance in prices to unload 
three months’ full production on the market, at the same time 
omitting to cover their raw material needs against their 
average sales. The shortage of rain has also reduced jute 
sowings to about 40 per cent. below normal, and this 1s 
helping to maintain hessians as well as raw jute at a high 
level. The market position, however, is considered sound. 
Trade in shellac has been dull. The new crop is satisfactory 
in quality. Prices of hides have again advanced. 
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Rangoon.—Business in rice continues on a large scale and 
prices are well maintained. India is a disappointing buyer, 
but the United Kingdom and Europe have increased their 
purchases over last year. Trade with China should increase 
considerably, if the expected withdrawal of the Chinese import 
duties takes place. Paddy remains very firm. Large shippers 
of timber to Europe are well sold ahead, and, though visible 
stocks are increasing, the continued strong demand is causing 
a steady rise in prices. There is a good Indian demand for 
squares, planks and scantlings, and prices are advancing. The 
pre-monsoon demand for certain classes of hardware has been 
stronger, and dealers have made fair clearances at excellent 
prices. 


Irish Free State 


The Free State Exchequer returns for the past three 
financial years, together with the budget estimates for 1937-38, 
are summarised below :— 





Year ended Revenue Expenditure 
March 31st (£ thousands) 
1935 _ oe ws 28,771 31,203 
1936 ess ose _— 30,602 31,107 
1937 a _ a 31,035 31,228 
1938 (Estimated) ... one 31,051 31,044 


The budget for 1937-38 provides for reductions in the duties 
on tea, butter and sugar, and the abolition of the customs 
duty on wheat. 

Not for many years has the winter been so severe or 
prolonged, and the consequences have been felt in every 
branch of agriculture. The condition of livestock is generally 
below par, and reserves of fodder have been absorbed to an 
unusual extent. Considerable areas are still water-logged, 
and tillage has been delayed. This season’s wheat and 
potato crops have been especially affected. There is a general 
advance in livestock prices, and some difficulty in meeting 
the demand for choice light-weight beasts. Supplies of sheep 
and lambs are more than adequate, but here again first quality 
animals are not easy to obtain. 


France 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


_ The adverse visible trade balance for the first quarter of 
this year was Frs.4,922 millions, compared with Frs.2,344 
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millions last year. This increase is due largely to heavier 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials. The trade returns 
are summarised below :— 

First quarter First quarter 

















1936 1937 Difference 
Frs. mill. Frs. mill. Frs. mill. 
Imports— 
Foodstuffs ... aa aad 1,778 2,678 + 900 
Raw Materials Ne _ 3,357 6,043 + 2,686 
Manufactured Articles... 887 1,507 + 620 
Total .. 6,022 10,228 + 4,206 
Exports— 
Foodstuffs ... _ , 550 787 + 237 
Raw Materials aa . 1,059 1,793 + 734 
Manufactured Articles , 2,069 2,726 + 657 
Totai =e <a 3,678 5,306 +1,628 





The decree governing the application of the 40 Hours Law 
for Banks and Insurance Offices has now been published, and 
came into force on April 12th. Under the new arrangement 
it has been decided to close all day on Saturdays. 

The number of registered unemployed on April roth was 
381,855, compared with 452,818 at the same time last year. 
Railway receipts for the first quarter of 1937 are given below. 
These show an increase of Frs.253 millions, or over 11 per cent. 
compared with the same period last year. 


Receipts Difference as 

compared with 
last year 

(Frs. thousands) 

Alsace and Lorraine ... ; ‘nl 181,310 + 27,909 
Est es .. 368,825 + 50,480 
Etat — ; ; _ 386,788 + 40,850 
Nord nee ; : ee 389,600 + 31,727 
Orleans and Midi nw ; ie 483,011 + 33,717 
P.L.M. a? eas ate ~ 680,660 + 68,310 
Totals... ti ... 2,490,194 +252,993 


Deposits with the “ Caisse d’Epargne”’ (Post Office 
Saving Bank) at the end of 1936 amounted to Frs.34,923 
millions, compared with Frs.36,575 millions at the end of 
1935, and Frs.35,325 millions at the end of 1934. The 
amounts paid in during 1936 totalled Frs.6,283 millions, 
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against Frs.7,676 millions in 1935. Withdrawals were Frs.9,032 
millions last year, against Frs.7,664 millions in 1935. 

The Bourse has recently been very unsettled, due in some 
measure to the recent gold rumour. This, together with the 
heavy market position at the end of the March settlement, 
as evidenced by the high contango rates then ruling, resulted 
in a general decline in prices with the exception of oils, which 
have shown resistance. Gold mines, however, have rallied 
slightly. Though the position was still heavy at the mid-April 
settlement, contango rates were lower and the carry-over took 
place under easier conditions. 


Le Havre-——Demand for cotton from the mills continues 
good. Arrivals are easily absorbed, and stocks have decreased 
by 11,000 bales to 258,000 bales. ‘‘ Futures” prices have moved 
within narrow limits, the underlying tendency remaining weak 
owing to continued liquidation of speculative positions. Releases 
of Loan Cotton under United States Government control have 
shown a notable decline. 

The new terminal market in French Colonial coffees 
opened on April rst, but dealings so far have been of small 
importance and confined to hedging needs. The basis adopted 
is Canephora Standard No. 1, 125 bags, 7,500 kilos per contract. 
The “ futures” market has shown great activity owing to the 
uncertainty of the financial situation in Brazil ; also because of 
French exchange fluctuations. Demand from the Interior 
shows a seasonal decline. 


Lille—The downward tendency in the cotton trade, 
mentioned in our previous reports, continues, and the future 
trend is regarded unfavourably. The mills are still well occupied, 
working on old contracts, but demand is slack and new orders 
extremely limited. It is becoming more necessary for order 
books to be filled again, if production is not to be curtailed. 
Among the weavers, there are already signs of a slowing-down 
of production, and if present conditions continue the probability 
of reduced working hours must be faced. 

The flax market continues dull. There are few offers of 
the raw material from the producers, so prices remain very 
firm but at a level at which local spinners are unwilling to buy. 
The high prices now being asked to cover production costs 
act as a severe break on consumption. Local spinners and 
Weavers find difficulty in meeting foreign competition, and are 
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seriously demanding more rigid control at the frontiers. Ip 
many sections, reduced working hours are in operation, a week 
of 32 hours being already in force with prospects of further 
curtailment unless conditions improve. 


Roubaix.—Business remains quiet and limited. Wool 
prices are firm, but are not following the rising tendency in 
the primary markets. The industrial position is not very 
favourable. Short time is becoming more common. Certain 
combers are fairly well occupied, but others are working 
short time. Stocks of raw wool are lower than normal and 
prospects in this section are not good. The position of 
spinners is less satisfactory. In industrial yarn spinning 
a 32-hour week is fairly general, and some spinners indeed 
are working 32 hours and 28 hours alternately. Demand for 
knitting yarns is slightly better than that for industrial yarns, 
but this is due to some extent to certain firms working for 
stock. The high prices now asked have certainly discouraged 
new orders, and it will take some time for matters to adjust 
themselves. Makers of piece goods are fairly well occupied, 





especially in carded cloth, but for better-class cloth there is 


a definite slackening in the placing of new orders. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 
Antwerp.—The port continues to benefit from the economic 
improvement in Belgium and shipping traffic is very satisfactory. 
Railway receipts to date show an increase of about 13 per cent. 
over the corresponding period for 1936. The pronounced fall 
in quotations for cereals has affected most other commodities, 
particularly coffee and colonial produce. Wool shows a firm 
tendency, and is about the only commodity that has not 
suffered a set-back in price. The Stock Exchange has been 
severely hit by the fall in metals and rubber, with the exception 
of Government Bonds prices have reacted violently. A better 
tendency, however, is noticeable in the rubber group, although 
there is a persistent weakness in the commodity itself. 
Brussels.—Business in iron and steel remains as favourable 
as ever. There is no falling off in demand and activity S 
general, delays for delivery being now four to five montt 
and even more. Exports of semi-finished products are s 
suspended, except to those countries where permanent engage 
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ments exist, i.e., England, Norway and Finland. There is 
very little change in the coal position. A certain falling off in 
the demand for domestic qualities is noticeable, while exports 
to France have recovered. Prices are firm. Industrial coal is 
still in strong demand. 


Germany 


The spring seasonal revival in business is now in progress, 
and during March unemployment fell from 1,611,000 to 
1,245,000. The official weekly business index has risen from 
108:6 to r12:1 (1936=100), between early January and 
early April. The spring has brought with it a notable revival 
in building. In this connection the following table, showing 
the value of building plans passed, shows the recovery in 
the industry during recent years. 


Private Business Public 
Houses Buildings Buildings Total 
(Rm. millions) 

1929... lk 2,900 2,700 2,700 8,300 
1932 : _— 800 600 900 2,300 
1933 : rae 900 600 1,700 3,200 
1934 had ane 1,500 700 3,000-3,500 5,200—5,700 
Mute = kl 1,600 1,000  4,400-4,900 7,000-7,500 
1936 i 2,000 1,400 5,400-5,800 8,800-9,200 


_ During April the bond market was firm, and the publica- 
tion of favourable balance-sheets caused a rise in certain 
share prices, with mining, machinery, automobile and electrical 
undertakings taking the lead. The import control administra- 
tion is trying to secure adequate supplies of raw materials 
for the export industries, which are now naturally over- 
shadowed by the demand for armament purposes. The 
difficulties of obtaining an adequate supply of grain are regarded 
as transitory. Larger crops are anticipated as a result of the 
recent reductions in fertiliser prices (25 per cent. for potash 
and 30 per cent. for nitrogen) order by the Four Years’ Plan 
administration. Other measures are also contemplated for 
increasing crop yields. These include higher prices for 

tatoes and rye and new state subsidies for soil improvement. 

e reduction in fertiliser prices will be retrospective to 
January 1st, the difference on deliveries already made to be 
equalised by additional deliveries free of charge. This, however, 
will only assist farmers who are still in need of fertilisers. 
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Holland 


The Dutch Exchange Equalisation Fund is holding the 
guilder at a level equal to 19-5 per cent. below its value 
prior to last October, and the business life of the country is 
adjusting itself to this new level. Reports from the various 
branches of industry are encouraging, and unemployment 
is gradually declining. Many companies, operating both 
in Holland and the Netherlands East Indies, are successfully 
reorganising their capital structure, and some companies 
are also issuing new shares either to obtain fresh working 
capital or to pay off debentures and so to reduce their fixed 
charges. In this last respect the recent depression has taught 
a useful lesson. Both the textile trades and the shipyards 
are well supplied with orders. Shipping is very active, and 
the amount of cargo offered is often greater than the space 
available. Recent returns of foreign trade are also encouraging, 
both in terms of volume and value. Trade with Germany 
is declining, but there are considerable increases in trade with 
the United Kingdom, the United States, France and the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

The following table shows the percentage charge in the 
weight, value, and average price of both imports and exports, 
for recent months, each month being compared with the 
corresponding month of the previous year :— 

















Percentage | Imports | Exports ee 
change wares aay wy eee paces . “<P — A e 
ee | Weight | Value |Ape28*) weight | Value | “price 

Oct., 1935-Oct., 1936 | — 4-0/ — 2-0] + 1-5| +10-0| + 8-5| — 1-0 
Nov., 1935-Nov., 1936 | — 0-5 | +17-5.| +18-0| +15-5 | +28-5| +11-0 


Dec., 1935-Dec., 1936 | +24:0 | +56-0 | +26-0| +30-°5 +54-0| +18-0 
Jan., 1936-Jan., 1937 | + 1:0} +34-0/ +33-0/ +18-0 +46-°0 | +24-0 
Feb., 1936—Feb., 1937 +11-0 | +42-0| +28-0} +21-0 | +58-0 | +30°5 


A depreciation in the guilder of 19-5 per cent. 1s 
theoretically equivalent to a price increase, relative to price 
movements in England, the United States, and the sterling 
area, of 24 per cent. Allowing for the rise in world prices 
since last October, Dutch prices have now approximately 
conformed to the depreciation in the guilder. The recent 
pronounced rise in the average price of Dutch exports may 
be due to heavier shipments of high-priced goods. Generally 
speaking, Dutch wages and other costs have not risen to the 
full extent of the depreciation of the guilder. 
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Norway 

The March trade returns show a substantial increase 
in both imports and exports, compared with last year. There 
has also been a marked increase in the import surplus :— 


March, Feb., March, First Quarter, 
1936 1937 1937 1936 1937 

(Kr. millions) 
Imports ibd one 74-2 100-2 99-8 209-4 291-7 
Exports sie ve 56-4 65-7 62-9 169-8 191-9 
Import Surplus... 17-7 34-5 36:8 39-6 99-8 


Last March there were heavier imports of cereals, feeding- 
stuffs, minerals and ships. There were increased exports 
of fish, metals and fats. 

The following table giving the official index numbers of 
industrial production, the first half of 1933 being taken as 
100 :— 


Home Export All 
Year Industries Industries Industries 
Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1934... ‘ 95 104 95 109 95 106 
1935 , 99 108 116 129 104 115 
1936 noe 110 115 127 139 115 123 
ee sale 130 137 128 135 125 135 


During March the total of laid-up Norwegian tonnage 
was reduced from 8 vessels of 19,975 tons d.w. to 7 vessels 
of 12,305 tons d.w. These figures are all insignificant. They 
exclude whaling vessels or ships under survey or repair. The 
total production of whaling companies in the Antarctic is 
estimated at 2,681,855 barrels of oil and 49,110 bags of meal. 
Norway’s share of this output is 1,153,965 barrels of oil and 
36,000 bags of meal. 


Sweden 


As a result of the heavy sales of timber during the early 
part of the year, 650,000 standards had been disposed of by 
the middle of April, leaving only about 200,000 standards 
remaining out of Sweden’s annual quota in the European 
cartel. The timber companies are thus under no compulsion 
to force sales, and business is therefore now much quieter, 
especially as sellers can now await the price adjustments 
which are taking place in many countries. 

On the pulp market very high prices are now being 
fixed for such small quantities of this year’s output which may 
be still available. Prices for 1938 delivery are very satisfactory, 
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with a distinct tendency to harden. It is not easy to determine 
current prices, as the terms of new sales often provide for the 
modification of previous contracts. The paper market remains 
steady. There is a fresh demand for kraft paper, and most 
Swedish factories have orders in hand covering the next 
six months. Scankraft has now decided to reduce the contract 
period for most markets to four months, and to make certain 
changes in the terms of payment. There has been a fresh 
increase in the price of grease-proof paper. 

The iron market has been watching the international 
negotiations at Venice initiated with a view to checking the 
increase in prices. So far no result has been reached, and 
Sweden expects a further rise in prices. The market for 
pig-iron, rolling-mill products and forged iron tubes is very 
firm. Exports of Swedish ore for recent months have been 
almost of record dimensions, and the mills and factories are 
well supplied with work. 


Denmark 


Disputes between employers and workers over the new 
wage agreements led to the whole question being referred 
to the State arbitrator. The employers rejected his proposals, 
however, and there was a prospect of serious labour trouble. 
To avert this, the Government has passed legislation making 
the arbitrator’s proposals binding upon all parties, and thus 
a disastrous conflict has been averted. 

The recovery in industry and shipping has not yet spread 
to agriculture, for prices of farm products are lagging behind 
those of other materials. In consequence, the agricultural 
organisations have worked out a scheme for raising the home 
price of butter, and this may evoke some response from the 
Government. During the past month there have been declines 
in butter and egg prices. Only bacon shows a small increase. 

The trade returns for the first quarter of 1936 and 1937 
are summarised below :— 


1936 1937 

Kr. mill. Kr. mill. 
Imports one eee _ 330 406 
Exports sen _ wis 325 358 
Import Surplus exe one 5 48 


The big increase in imports is partly due to the rise in 
world prices, but there has also been an expansion in their 
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yolume. The more limited increase in exports reflects the 
tendency of prices of Danish agricultural products to lag 
behind the general trend. The growing adverse trade balance 
is reflected in a deterioration of the National Bank’s foreign 
exchange position. During the month ended April 15th, the 
foreign assets fell from Kr.16-7 to Kr.14-8 millions, while 
its foreign liabilities rose from Kr.28-4 to Kr.34-3 millions. 
The deficit has thus increased from Kr.11-7 to Kr.19°5 
millions. 

The latest unemployment returns show decreases during 
the preceding month from 128,069 to 88,390 in the number 
unemployed, and from 29-6 to 20:4 per cent. in the unemploy- 
ment percentage. During the past year there has been a net 
decline of 3,639 in the number unemployed. 

Extraordinary State expenditure of Kr.55 millions has 
recently been voted. Part of this is already covered, but fresh 
taxation amounting to Kr.25 millions will be required. Half 
this sum will be derived from taxation on surplus incomes, 
and the other half from incomes exceeding Kr.8,000. 


Switzerland 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 
Owing to the international situation markets have remained 
rather quiet during most of April, but prices on the whole have 
remained steady. Money continues to be plentiful. In the 
report of the Caisse de Préts de la Confédération Suisse, 
which has just been issued for the year 1936, it is of interest 
to note that owing to the abundance and cheapness of money, 
advances had fallen at the end of the year to Frs.48 millions, 
compared with a previous total of Frs.r26 millions. The town 
of Geneva has recently sold Frs.25 millions of 3} per cent. 
Bonds of a Consolidation Issue, 1937-62. These are now 
being offered to the public by the Swiss banks at a price of 
97 per cent. The final reports from the holiday resorts now 
show that the winter season can be described as very successful, 
and the best for a number of years. 





Morocco 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 
Business conditions in the French Zone during the past 
month have been affected by the absence of rain in Southern 
districts at a critical time for the crops. In the Northern 
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districts the crops have so far benefited by better rain-fall, 
though more rain is wanted everywhere. There is some 
distress among natives in the far south, and to meet the 
situation, the French authorities have temporarily prohibited 
exports of maize and barley, in addition to the existing limita- 
tions of wheat exports, and are controlling the local prices 
of these articles. Large quantities of rice are arriving from 
Saigon. The demand for all manufactured articles has been 
weak, but the price of Japanese cotton goods in Morocco 
has increased in sympathy with increased prices in Japan. 
Green tea is reported to be overstocked. Interest is being 
taken in the outcome of the Sugar Conference in London, 
the French Zone of Morocco being a large importer of sugar; 
the returns for 1936 showed imports of 163,000 tons, valued 
at Fcs. 129 millions. Casablanca possesses a large modern 
refinery for raw sugar, but large quantities of refined sugar are 
nevertheless imported. 

The number of tourists visiting the French Zone during 
1936 is returned at 32,307, against 24,300 in 1935. Of these 
20,000 were British, mostly on pleasure cruising vessels. 

In 1936, during the “‘ season,” the French Zone exported 
over 1} million packages (12,500 tons) of tomatoes, over 
250,000 packages (6,700 tons) of potatoes, nearly the same 
number of packages of haricots verts (1,600 tons) and 134,000 
packages (2,600 tons) of artichokes. This year increasing 
quantities of early spring vegetables and fruit are being sent 
to England. 


The United States 


The labour outlook has been cleared somewhat by the recent 
agreement between the owners of the bituminous coal mines 
and the miners and also by the settlement of the strike at the 
Chrysler works, but there is still much unrest. Some 
uneasiness is felt at Washington over the rapid rise in 
commodity prices and the recent decline in the market value 
of Government securities. Early in April President Roosevelt 
expressed the view that the prices of “ durable” goods had 
risen too far and too rapidly in comparison with prices of 
“ consumer’s " goods. Particular emphasis was laid on the 
increase in steel and copper prices. This was followed by 
the rumour that a reduction in the official buying price for 
gold was contemplated. Although an official denial was 
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quickly forthcoming, markets stopped short in their upward 
movement and there was considerable liquidation. While 
this must have contributed to the strengthening of the general 
position, it is not surprising that there was a slight set-back 
in general business during early April. 

Money rates are slightly firmer. During the first quarter 
of 1937, the fifteen largest banks in New York City reduced 
their holdings of United States Government securities by 
just over g per cent. The reduction during the nine months 
to March 31st was nearly 20 per cent. According to a 
Treasury statement the influx of foreign capital during the 
past two years was as follows :— 


1935 1936 Total for 

($ millions) two years 

Short-term bank funds 963,547 396,756 1,360,312 
Security transactions ... 441,818 791,769 1,233,587 
Brokerage balances ... 6,039 6,811 12,850 


This influx was divided among the different countries of 
the world as follows :— 





Infiux of Capital 1935-1936 
from— ($ millions) 
United Kingdom , = 829,336 
France ext 299,536 
Germany ; si 83,126 
Italy P ieia ia 45,607 
Holland : 229,684 
Switzerland... 335,545 
West of Europe . 228,478 
Europe, Total ; 2,051,312 
Canada aka 150,464 
Latin America... ; , 199,332 
Far East ane ; 184,020 
Other Countries - il 21,401 


The sugar market has been easy. Prices are at their 
best since 1932, but are still only half their average 1920-30 
level. Attention is now directed to the London Conference, 
while uncertainty over the processing tax is restraining dealers 
in their operations. Rubber prices reacted early in April 
with the settlement of the Malayan labour troubles and the 
prospect of increased shipments. Copper rose to 17 cents 
per lb., but has since reacted as a result of President Roosevelt’s 
warning. Domestic sales during March were 55,829 tons 
against 74,987 tons in February. March deliveries of tin 
to the United States touched a new high record at 9,080 tons, 
the previous record being 8,795 tons for January, 1929. The 
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tin-plate industry is maintaining a high level of activity, 
Stocks of lead and zinc are decreasing. 

During March the number of furnaces in blast rose from 
176 to 182, and the daily output of pig-iron was 111,596 
tons against 107,115 tons in February. Steel mills are working 
at gI per cent. of capacity, with some independent concerns 
reaching an even higher ratio. Steel production for the first 
quarter of 1937 was 14,390,787 tons against 9,352,983 tons 
for the first quarter of 1936. Home demand has been so 
great that steel is not available to meet orders received from 
abroad. Foreign inquiry for pig-iron is also of large proportions, 

There has been active speculation in cotton futures with 
a sharp advance in prices during March from 14-05 to 15:25 
cents per lb., followed by a reaction to 14°53 cents per lb. 
The advance helped the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which by the end of March had been able to dispose of 
1,150,000 bales of its loan cotton. The recent high prices 
are also believed to have stimulated cotton planting in the 
South. Rumour puts this season’s acreage at over 34,000,000 
acres or I5 per cent. more than last year. There have been 
heavy sales of fertilisers, and preliminary guesses are for 
a crop of 12$ to 13} million bales. Despite the general 
reaction in markets, prices for cotton goods remain firm, as 
mills do not need to press goods for sale. On the other hand 
buyers had previously covered themselves so heavily that 
they have lately shown little interest in placing new contracts. 


South America 
From the Bank of London & South America Limited 
Argentina.—Ploughing for wheat, linseed and oats con- 
tinues actively near the littoral, but rain is needed in the interior. 
Maize-picking is very active in the north and centre, and is 
gradually spreading southwards. Late-sown varieties are 





ripening well. The state of the camps continues to improve, | 


but interior pastures need rain. The prosperity of the export 
trades is reflected in better retail trade. Business in imported 
cotton and wool textiles was quite satisfactory during March, 
and Japanese competition in cotton goods is now much less 
in evidence. The revival in agriculture has brought with tt 
a better demand for agricultural machinery. This trade 1s 
mainly in United States hands, but sales by British manu- 
facturers have doubled since last year. 
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Brazil.—Owing to heavy rains at the end of 1936, the new 
Paulista cotton crop so far classified compares unfavourably 
with that of last year. It is hoped that quality will improve 
as the season advances. Deliveries of Brazilian coffee to 
consuming markets during the first quarter of this year were 
3,627,000 bags, against 4,384,000 bags a year ago. Deliveries 
from other countries have increased from 3,352,000 bags 
to 2,747,000 bags. The National Coffee Department states 
that during the quarter to March 31st, 4,620,594 bags were 
“eliminated.” The complete trade returns for the past 
year show that Germany’s share in Brazil’s import trade 
has risen from 14 per cent. in 1934 to 20°4 per cent. in 1935 
and 23°5 per cent. in 1936. This increase is due to the 
“compensation ”’ basis of trade between the two countries. 
Great Britain’s share has fallen from 17 per cent. in 1934 to 
12°4 per cent. in 1935 and 11-3 per cent. in 1936, but Great 
Britain’s purchases of Brazilian products have expanded 
considerably during the past five years. 


Uruguay.—Weather has been seasonal. Pasture lands 
are well grassed and livestock are in good condition. Business 


_ in cattle is brisk and the wool market has improved. The 


market for dry hides is firm. The wool export season is now 
drawing to a close, and so the foreign exchange market has 
been quiet. 


Japan 

Business continues to expand wiih no disturbance from the 
general election. The heavy industries are working to capacity 
and several branches of light industry have recently released 
their curtailments on output. Imports of raw materials remain 
large and the import surplus is increasing. The authorities 
are tightening the exchange control so as to check non-essential 
imports. Prices have lately shown some irregularity, but 


, their general trend is unchanged. There is great activity in 


the stock markets and the demand for credit is increasing. 
Money rates are slightly stiffer. 
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. 7 
Statistics 
BANK OF ENGLAND a 
Issue Department 
. Other 
No Govt. <4 Oth Silv Fiduc 
Circulation. Debt. a. my Sonate. Coin. \——¥y Gold. 
19: 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
End March,1931 | 357-1 11-0 232-0 12-9 4-0 260-0 144-5 192 
1932  360°5 11-0 240-9 19-3 3-8 275-0 120-8 
» 1933! 367-1 11-0 | 249-9 10-5 3-6 275-0 1718 1% 
1934 | 378-8 11-0 245-4 0-1 3°5 260-0 191+] 193 
1935 | 381-4 11-0 246-7 0-2 2-1 260-0 192-5 - 
s 1936 | 406-5 11-0 | 246-5 1°5 1-0 260-0 | 200-6 ' 
' 193 
April 14, 1937 | 465-7 11-0 185-9 3-1 _ 200-0 313-7 
April 21, 1937 | 464-0 11-0 185-9 3-1 — 200-0 313-7 195 
; 193 
Banking Department 
193 





. Govt. Discounts Other 
Public Bankers Other Secur- end Secur- | Reserve. | Propet 193 


Deposits. Deposits. Deposits. isles, \Advances.| ities. 











£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. a, 
End March, 1931 17-2 58-8 34-7 30-3 24-6 | 25-7 48-3 | 43-6 — 
» 1932 27-2 54-6 34-4 35-7 11-7 51-1 35-9 30-9 
1933 | 21:2 92-8 35-0 57-7 11-8 17-2 80-6 54-0 — 
1934 17°5 94-5 36-9 77-1 5-6 11-0 | 73-4 49-2 
1935 20-1 96-6 41-2 87-6 5-6 11-4 71-7 45-3 
1936 18-0 83-6 37-0 80-3 5-0 16-7 | 54-9 39°6 
April 14, 1937 22-4 96-9 37-9 96-9 6-9 | 22:1 48-9 31-1 Birr 
April 21, 1937 25-6 91-2 38-9 94-1 4-6 24-0 | 50-7 32:6 
Brac 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) Bris 
—_ Balances, Cal omy ~s 
Deposits. | Guaran- Cash. onieee, \Short Bills. ments. | *dvances. Raid 
tees, etc. Money. 
—_ ~ i > = Leic 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
March, 1931 | 1,763-9 | 121-5 184-0 43-5 114-1 240-4 3ll-1 | 936-1 Live 
” 1932  1,676-4 98-7 174-0 43-4 112-5 216°8 281-9 | 902-1 
» 1933 | 1,925-2 95-8 207-0 40-1 108-7 348-1 510-2 | 766°2 } Man 
1934 1,830-6 112-8 218-9 43-5 120-4 202-1 547-1 753-0 New 
1935 | 1,923-3 | 117-7 214-0 43-6 133-4 207-0 | 614-4 | 766°8 Nott 
1936* 2,108-3 | 105-2 16-7  53°8 | 162-4 | 252-0 | 635-1 | 8492 } ; 
os Sheff 
Feb., 1937* 2,273-8 | 115-2 2350-1 59-3 166-5 306-6 671-3 | QUsre 
Mar., 1937* 2,244-2 122-5 225-8 | 62-7 169-8 | 247-8 | 667-4 | 934°4 
* Includes the District Bank. —_— 
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LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 
Town Metropolitan Country 
— | Clearing Clearing Clearing Total 
sold. 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
~ es a. 1,812 2,964 43,558 
14-5 1931 owes | 31,816 1,668 2,752 36,236 
te 1932... - wee | 27,834 1,610 2,668 32,112 
1+] 1933... 0 - . owe | 27,715 1,657 2,766 32,138 
“t 1934... .| 30,740 1,760 2,984 35,484 
‘6 
— 1935 ... ae dain 32,444 1,887 3,22 37,560 
3-7 1936 35,039 2,040 3,538 40,617 
1936 to April22_... ows 10,082 624 1,068 11,774 
— | 1937toApril2l ... site 11,964 689 1,189 13,842 
= 1936, April (4 weeks)... 2,435 152 260 2,847 
~ ) 1937, April (4 weeks) —... 2,794 168 291 3,253 
43°6 
30:9 BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 
49-2 Mar., | Mar., | Mar., Mar., | Mar., Mar., | Feb., | Mar., 
45-3 1929 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1937 
39°6 
x £mn.|£mn.|imn. £mn. Lmn. L£mn.| £ mn. | £ mn. 
31-1 Birmingham ... ~~ | Sas 9-0 9-7 11-3 9-6 10-7 12-2 11-3 
32:6 
Bradford... : 5-9 3°4 3°3 4-2 3°8 4-7 4-5 4-6 
Bristol oer 5-3 4-9 5-0 5-4 4-9 5:5 5:5 5-5 
Hull ... wie we 4-0 3-0 3°2 3°2 3°2 3°4 4-1 4-0 
vances. y 
Leeds 4-4 3°8 3:8 4-4 4-3 3-9 4-4 4-8 
» = Leicester 3-6 3-1 3-1 3°3 2-8 3-1 3°3 3°3 
r mn. 
yo"s Liverpool 34 25°6 25-6 26-8 25-8 27-5 30-4 35-8 
02:1 
66:2 } Manchester ... | Gore 42-5 42-1 46-1 42-8 44-9 47-4 50-7 
93°0 Newcastle-on-Tyne... 6-5 5-7 6-5 6-9 5°5 5:7 6-2 6-3 
0.8 Nottingham ... 2-8 1-9 1-9 2-0 2-0 2-1 2-3 2-3 
— Sheffield ...  .../ 46) 3:3) 3:5 | 36! 3:4) 43/ 491 60 
34-4 
— } 141-2 106-2 107-7 (117-2 |108-1 115-8 125-2 | 134-6 
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LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 











LONDON. New York. 
Treasury Bills. F.R.B. 
Bank 3 Months’ Short Re- Call. | Accept 
Rate. Tender! Market Bank Bills.| Loans. discount Money. ances, 
Rate. Rate. Rate. 
Percent./Percent.| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Percent Per cent Per cent, 
End March, 1931 3 235 213-23 21-28 2-23 2 1} lj 
» ww» 1932 St | 25's lj 2}-2} 2-3 3 24 2 
” ” 1933 2 re-3 $-1 34 3 2h 
» ow» 1954 2 is A +4 }-1 1} l } 
” ” 1935 2 4 $15 vs-h $-l 14 1 vr 
-~ - oe 2 15 $ bi-ys 4-1 1} i tr 
Mar. 24th, 1937 2 4 } 45-,° i-1 l} 1 a 
April 21st, 1937 2 44 4 eee 4-1 1} 1 tt 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
London 1935 1936 1937 
on 
April 24 | April 22 | Mar. 24 | Mar. 31 | April 7 | April 14 | April 21 
New York— ’ . 
(a) Spot... 4-834 | 4-938 4°88,%| 4-89y;| 4-893 4-90}2 | 4-923) 
(b) 3 months sc. pm. | y'sC. pm. | fic. pm. | #jc.pm. | jc. pm lc. pm. | ljc. pm. | 
Montreal 4°86} 4°96 4°87} Niles 4-89 4-90} 4-903 | 
Paris— - 
(a) Spot ... || .7343 7444 10634 | 106,% | 10633 1093} | lly, 
(6) 3 months || 42$c. dis. | 2}jc. dis. Fr.1}jdis.|Fr.1}j dis. _ dis. Fr.1 4 dis.) Fr.2 dis. 
Berlin— 
(a) Official... || 12°02 12-28 12-153 | 12: 154 | 12-18 12-20} | 12-259 
(6) Registered 7 ; 

Marks 434% dis. | 463% dis. ae" @, dis. 514% dis. | 524% dis. 514% dis. | 51§ %dis 
Amsterdam (+16 1:27} 925 8-95 8-944 8-964 9-00 
Brussels 28-57 29-21 29.02 29-044 29-074 | 29+12% 29-19} 
Milan ... 588 624) 9243 | 923 937, 93} 934 
Zurich 14-95 15-15} 21-443 | 21-46} | 21-50 | 21-52 | 21-56} 
Stockholm 19-393 19- 394 19-393 19-394 19-394 19+ 39% 19-405 
Madrid 353 S64; 77-50* | 78-50* | 80-00" | 80-00* | 85-00 
Vienna.. 253 264 264 26} 264 264 264 
Prague... . || 1152 1197, 140.4 140%; | 140, 140} 1414 
Buenos Aires— : 7 ; Hf 

(a) Export .. 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
(d) Import ... 16-91 17.02 16-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 16-00 
(c) Free 18-95 17-97 16-24 16-21 16-12 16°14 16-21 
Rio de ——— . = 
(a) Official .. 44 4a, 4y'5 4s 45, 44% "18 
(6) Free 235 243 Ssty | Say 3x4 Say Si 
Valparaiso ne ave 1314* | 1314* 1314* 131}* 131;* 
Bombay 18¥4,d. 18}d. 18;d. | 18}d. 184d 184d. 184d 
Hong Kong 27d. 15jd. 14j3d. | 14}8d. | 14)3d 144 id. 14444. 
Kobe ... 1/2} 1/2%y 1/2 | 1/2 1/2 1/2 
Shanghai 20d. 144d. 4id. 14$d. 148d. 14nd. 148 
Gold price 143s. 84d.) 140s. 94d.) 142s, 3$d./142s. 24d.) 141s. 9d. 141s. 6$d 141s. 1}¢. 
Silver price 3234. 20°,d. 20d. | 20}8d. 214d. 20} 4d. 204d. 

















* Nominal. 
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PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
1936-7 | 1937-8 
1933-4 | 1934-5 | 1935-6 | 1936-7 to to 
cept April 18 | April 17 
ces, _— 
. REVENUE— ¢mn. | £mn.| £mn.| £mn. | £mn. | Ema. 
om Income Tax ... an .» | 228°9 | 228-9 | 238-1 | 257-2 7-0 8-2 
+ Sur-Tax ase aon ies 52-6 | 51-2 51-0 53°6 1:7 | 2] 
of Estate Duties... ... +. | 85:3 | 81-3 | 87-9 | 88-0 4-1} 4-1 
7 Stamps we a oe | 22°7 | - 25-8 29-1 0-3 0-6 
3 Customs eee one ooo | RUS | 18 18 196-6 211-3 8-6 23.9 
= Excise «+ | 107-0 | 104: é 106-7 109-5 6-6 | 6:3 
Li Motor Vehicles Duties 
’ (Exchequer Share) ine 5-2 5-1 5-0 5-3 1-3 2-5 
ry Other Tax Revenue ... ca 2-6 3-1 2-1 | 1:7 — — 
Total Tax Revenue... 683-5 | 683-4 | 713-2 | 755-7 29°6 34-9 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ... 13-1 12-2 11-7 11-0 1-3 1-9 
April 21 Post Office Fund... son — ae . 0-1 = oa 
Crown Lands.. ' 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-4 - - 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 4-7 4-4 4-9 4-5 0-2 0-1 
1.9225 ) Miscellaneous Receipts woe | 22-1 15-1 21-7 24-6 “6 0-3 
<= Total Non-Tax Revenue sas 41-1 33-0 39-7 41-6 1°5 2-3 
llls, . 
Fr.2 dis. Total Ordinary Revenue «. | 724-6 | 716-4 | 752-9 | 797-3 31-1 37-2 
12-254 
Post Office... ene oes 59-3 61-8 66-1 71-9 1-4 1-5 
1f % dis Road Fund ... ... | 25°5 | 26-4 | 25-8 | 27-4 1-2 
9-00 7 
29:19} a | 
ss Total Self-balancing Revenue... | 84-8 88-2 91-9 | 99-3 2-6 | 1-5 
19-404 | | 
Hy ; 0") EXPENDITURE— | | 
141 National Debt Interest 212-9 | 211-6 | 211-5 | 210-9 | 21-8 | 22-8 
Payments to N. Ireland 6-6 6-8 7-2 | 8-0 ~ — 
15 Other Cons. Fund Services .. 4-1 3-6 5°7 3-2 0-3 0-3 
16-00 » PostOffice Fund . — 2-3 1-1 | 0-4 = ~_ 
16-21 Supply Services ... ... | 458-8 | 472-2 | 512-0 | 567-2 | 24-8 | 20-1 
34 | Total Ordinary Expenditure ... 682-4 | 696-5 | 737°5 | 789-7 46-9 43-2 
131;* 
184d. | 
14344. Sinking Fund ... ia 7-7 12°3 12-5 | 13-1 0-3 | 0-3 
1/2 Payments to U.S. Govt. .... 2% sti pack pa ioe rei 
144d. ) 
Als. iid ) Self-balancing een | 
204d. (as per contra) - -- | 84-8 88-2 91-9 | 99°3 2-6 1-5 
































PRODUCTION 
Coal Pig-Iron Steel 
~ Tons mill, Tons thous. | Tons thous. 
Total 1913 ae saa me 287-4 10,260 7,664 
» 1925 wee - ‘a 243-2 6,262 7,385 
1929 ene ' on 257-9 7,589 9,636 
193 a wn = 243-9 6,192 7,326 
1931 bee , - 219-5 3,773 5,203 
1932 bie ae ~s 208-7 3,574 5,261 
1933 oa , ves 207-1 4,136 7,024 
1934 na as on 221-0 5,969 8,850 
1935 ac fae ol 222-9 6,426 9,842 
1936 228-5 7,686 11,705 
Total to March, 1936... ee 61-2 1,814 2,830 
Total to March, 1937 aus 60-2 1,935 3,104 
BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION INDEX NUMBER 
(1930 = 100) 
| Complete Year 1935 | 1936 
1935. 1936. 4th Qr.| Ist Qr. | 2nd Qr.) 3rd Qr. | 4th Qr. 
Mines and Quarries ... _ 91-7 94-4; 98-1) 100-6; 88-4), 89-7 991 
Iron and Steel... oe --» | 125-6 | 150-1 | 133-3 | 146-2 | 149-5 | 149-1 | 155-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals ... + | 137-3 | 143-8 | 132-1 | 134-8 | 140-9 | 145-3 | 154-0 
Engineering and Shipbuilding | 104-8 | 123-1 | 108-0 | 116-3 | 122-4 | 121-6 | 132-2 
Building Materials and Building} 147-0 | 156-8 | 150-2 | 148-8 | 157-8 | 164-3 | 156-2 | 
Textiles eae re .. | 1189 | 126-1 | 126-5 | 126-9 | 124-4 | 122-7 130-2 | 
Chemicals, Oils, etc. . | 110-6 | 114-3 | 119-0 | 115-5 | 112-0 | 110-6 | 119:2 
Leather and Boots and Shoes | 116-0 | 120-7 | 122-1 | 126-0 | 120-9 | 116-3 | 119°5 
Food, Drink and Tobacco ... | 107-6 114-5 | 113-9 | 106-9 | 114-5 | 115-2 | 1212 | 
Total* .. eae . | 113-5 | 124-5 | 120-7 | 123-1 | 123-4 | 122-4 | 132-1 





* Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 




















Date 1929 1930 1931 1932 1934 1935 1936 1937 
End of— 
January 12-3 12-4 21-5 22-4 18-6 17-6 16-2 12-6 
February 12-1 12-9 21-7 22-0 18-1 17-5 15-3 12-2 
March 10-0 13-7 21-5 20-8 17-2 16-4 14-2 11-8 
April 9-8 14-2 20-9 21-4 16-6 15-6 13-6 
May 9-7 15-0 20-8 22-1 16-2 15-5 12-8 
June 9-6 15-4 21-2 22-2 16-4 15-4 12-8 
July 9-7 16-7 22-0 22-8 16-7 15-3 12-4 
August 9-9 17-1 22-0 23-0 16-5 14-9 12-1 
September | 10-0 17-6 22-6 22-8 16-1 15-0 12-1 
October 10-3 18-7 21-9 21-9 16-3 14-5 12-1 
November 10-9 19-1 21-4 22-2 16-3 14-5 12-2 
December 11-0 20-2 20-9 21-7 16-0 14-1 12:2 
(b) Actual Numbers Unemployed (in thousands) 
Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar., Mar., Jan., | Feb., | Mar., 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Number of Insured ; 
Persons unem- 
ployed— 
Wholly unemployed | 2,129 2,205 1,814 727 1,551 1,415 1,384 1,530 
Temporarily stopped 27 511 317 324 240 188 165 170 
Normally in casual 
employment 104 105 94 92 88 74 76 76 
Total ... 2,660 | 2,821 2,225 2,143 1,879 | 1,677 1,625 | 1,576 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Four weeks ended. Aggregate for 15 weeks. 
April 19, 1936. April 18, 1937. 1936. 1937. 
Pas- Pas- Pas- Pas- 
sme. Goods. suman. Goods. eanaem. Goods. soneeme. Goods. 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Great Western 08 11 | O8 $12 | 25 | 44 | 26 | 47 
London & North 
Eastern* ... 86... | 1:3 2] 1:3 | 2:4 | 40 | 86 | 40 | 8-9 
London Midland & 
Scottish ... swe 2-0 2-7 1-9 3-0 6-1 11-0 6-1 11-5 
Southern 12 04 | 1:2 | O4 | 38 | 14 =) 40 = «1-4 
Total... 5-3 6-3 5-2 7-0 16-4 25-4 16-7 26°5 


a 





*The London & North Eastern Railway Returns are made up a day earlier each week 


than the other lines. 
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RETAIL TRADE 
(from the Board of Trade Journal) 


Change in value since same date in previous year 





Mar., Mar., Mar., 


1934 1935 1936 
By CATEGORIES: Great Britain % % % 
Total 5-7 0-6 7:9 
Food and Perishables 4-8 t. 3-6 9-3 
Other Merchandise of which 
Piece-goods*__... see os 5-1 0-7 — 2-7 
(i) Household Goods wie 1-2 — 2-1 1-3 
(ii) Dress Materials ... woe | — 6°5 + 0-5 4-9 
Women’s Wear’... 6-9 — 6-4 7-0 
(i) Fashion Departments ... | + 6-0 3+1 8-1 
(ii) Girls’ and Children’s Wear 9-9 —14+4 12-3 
(iii) Fancy Drapery 9-2 7-4 5°3 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear ... oon | SF — 2-6 6-8 
Boots and Shoes ... rw . | + 6-4 — 9-0 5°8 
Furnishing Departments 10-3 1-1 5-4 
Hardware sien oat — 7-7 — 0-9 t 9-9 
Fancy Goods ... ene ~ 10-3 3-1 5+3 
Sports and Travel el soe | +15°3 14-4 9-9 
Miscellaneous and Unallocated | + 8-3 2:3 7:8 
By AREAS— 
All Categories— 
Scotland 3:3 2-7 7°6 
Wales and North of England... 4-0 1-4 7°4 
South of England 7-4 bh Ped | Oe 
London, Central & West End 6-5 —69 + 6: 
London, Suburban ... oe | $79 | +24 | + 77 
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* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 


























Imports. Exports. 
Date Mano] | ame | 
R . ‘ : R 
Food. | szatenals. factured Total. | Food. | sg .tenals. factured Total 
Monthly Average— | £mn £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £mn, | £ mn. £ mn. £ mn 
1929 o ee | 44°6 28-3 27-9 |101-7 4-6 | 66 47-8 60-8 
1930 39-6 | 20-9 | 25-6 | 87-0 5-3 | 5:3 36:7 | 47-6 
1931 34-7 14-4 21-8 71-8 3-0 | 39 24:3 32-6 
1932 | 31-1 13-7 13-1 58-5 2-7 | 3:6 23-0 30-4 
1933 28-3 15-0 12-6 56-3 2-4 3°8 23°4 30-6 
1934 28-9 17-5 14-3 61-0 2°5 4-0 25-4 33°0 
1935 29-6 17-7 15-4 63-0 2°6 4-4 27-4 35-5 
1936 31-9 20:7 17-7 70-7 30 | 4:3 28-4 36-7 
Mar., 1936 ... 30-2 19-6 17-9 68-1 2-9 4-1 28-6 36-5 
Mar., 1937 35-1 25-0 22-1 82-7 2-9 5-3 34-2 43-5 
SOME LEADING IMPORTS 
| Iron Ore Hides, Iron and 
Date. Wheat. and Raw Raw | Wetand| Wood. | Rubber, | Steel 
Scrap. Cotton. Wool. Dry. Pulp. Manu- 
factures. 
(thous. (thous. (thous. 
. (thous. (thous. |centals of centals of | (thous. (thous. (centals of| (thous. 
Monthly Average— cwts.) tons) | 100 Ibs.)| 100 Ibs.) | cwts.) tons) | 100 lbs.)| tons) 
1929 eas .-. | 9,314 | 480 1,283 678 98 137 330 235 
1930 8,731 363 1,011 652 108 128 326 243 
1931 9,952 185 989 707 106 122 237 237 
1932 8,803 159 1,048 765 105 153 176 133 
1933 9,3 234 1,169 793 120 162 189 81 
1934 8,552 |} 392 | 1,052 657 116 187 395 114 
1935 8,435 415 1,060 720 141 185 325 96 
1936 ‘aii 8,401 587 > 1,289 762 _ 157 307 116 124 
Mar., 1936 ... 9,302 666 | 1,102 1,133 137 120 179 130 
Mar., 1937 9,757 637 1,794 778 22 112 161 94 
SOME LEADING EXPORTS 
I Cotto ” , 
Date Coal, | and | Mgchio-) Cotton | ‘Piece- | Focus | Vissues| "Sart 
(thous. hous. hous. | (mill. ill. thous. hous. 
Moathly Average— oy a [a ‘bs ) a - ) . . m— oa hag (number) 
1929 ei 5,022 365 47 11-8 3506 $ 016 $490 199 
1930 4,573 | 263 40 ll-1 201 6,587 | 2,893 | 1,602 
193] 3,563 165 27 11-4 143 4,694 | 2,479 1,429 
1932 3,242 | 157 25 13-9 | 183 | 4,461 | 2,358 | 2,246 
1955 3,256 160 23 15-8 169 5,110 | 2,741 | 2,821 
~ 54 3,305 188 28 10-9 166 5,745 | 2,772 | 2,904 
1999 3,226 193 32 11-8 162 5,934 | 3,205 | 3,659 
1936 2,878 | 184 2 12-6 | 160 | 6,523 3,304 | 4,268 
Mar., 1936 ... 2,626 | 163 33 13-3 | 173 | 7,077 | 3,149! 4,191 
Mar., 1937 ... 3,043 | 232 3% | 15-3 | 179 | 7,153 3,520 4,767 
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PRICES 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100) 
U.S.A. France Italy 





Date 


141: 

105 
92 
87 
83: 


Average 1929 ... os . 139-4 
1931 ... ja . 103-5 
1932 ... eee . 89-3 
1933 ... na . 93-7 
1934 ... ose . 1ll-1 
1935 ... one . 120-3 

4 
7 
6 
3 
-0 


83a 
CeHOD!) MPRIOUN 


1936 ... _ > 121: 


85- 

85- 
121- 
121 


End Mar., 1936 oie 2: 119- 
» April, 1936 bi . 119- 
» Mar., 1937 we 39: 137: 
Mid-April, 1937 aie . 136 





Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 
Generale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistiche Reichsamt. 
* March 20th. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 


Rent Fuel Other All 
Date Food (including | Clothing and Items Items 
Rates) Light included included 





End of 1929. 57 115 80 
1931... 31 90 75 
1932 =i... 23 5 85 70-75 
1933 24 : 85 70-75 
1934. 25 85-90 5 70-75 
1955 .. 31 85 70 
1936 36 90-95 5 70 


End Mar., 1956... 26 : 85-90 70 
» See WS... 35 95 ) 70-75 
Mar., 1937... 35 95-100 : 70-75 





The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 





} ag Sugar Cotton Wool Pig-Iron, Tin, Rubber 
: Centrifugals American 64's Cleveland Standard Plantation 
Manitoba U.K. Middling. tops avge No. 3. Cash. Sheet. 


per qr. per cwt. per Ib. ° per ton per ton 
d d s. d. 


s. s. d, . . " 
Average 1929 ... 54 9 Of 10-29 i 70 4} 203+ 
1931 ... > 4 5-08 3 7 


7930 58 1183 
SS one 


1933 ... 
1934 ... 
1935 ... 
1936 ... 


eb u eee 


6 Z . 

5 9) 5-29 s | 58 6 | 136% 
4 53 | Be | 6 19444 
8) 5-66 230 

>*69 2 ) 22544 

67 20444 


OWrNDoONno™ 


*21 213} 
28 235235 
-87 7 2831's 


Mar., 1936 
Feb., 1937 
Mar., 1937 
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